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THE REV. J. HARVEY MICKLEY, D.D, 


new President of the Board of St. Paul's 
Home, Greenville, Pa. 
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ONE BOOK A WEEK 
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PROBLEMS OF BELIEF 


Two very suggestive and interesting 
books dealing with problems of faith have 
come to my notice and, after a first read- 
ing I want to heartily commend them to 
the readers of this journal. The first is a 
symposium—a popular form of book in 
these days, valuable when there is a sense 
of unity in the various contributions and 
rather worthless when it becomes simply 
a bound magazine of contributions — to 
which several very eminent preachers and 
professors have contributed their best. 
The volume appears under the name “Ven- 
tures In Belief” and is edited by Henry 
Van Dusen and published by ‘Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Bishop McConnell con- 
tributes the chapter on God and as usual 
his words combine the profundity of the 
philosopher with the lucidity of the 
preacher; Prof. Henry Sloane Coffin writes 
the chapter on Christ and so interprets 
His meaning to humanity that it is difficult 
to see why all men should not desire Him 
—perhaps they would if He were always 
presented so appealingly as Dr. Coffin pre- 
sents Him here—although I think that 
almost all our preachers who are dealing 
with the problems of doubt in the modern 
man, whether the man be a college student 
or a man of maturity of years and expe- 
rience, are often wasting their time try- 
ing to meet intellectual difficulties where 
the obstacles to belief are more in the 
realm of morality. 

I have more and more come to believe 
something I once heard the present pope 
say to a group of pilgrims in Holy Year. 
He said the real thing that stood between 
most of these men who had difficulties in 
accepting Christ and faith in Him was not 
the intellect but the senses, just as those 
men who were everywhere attacking the 
Church today did not hate her because of 
her dogmas but because of her insistence 
on the good life and morality. I always 


THE 1930 ASSEMBLY AT 
COLLEGEVILLE 


The comments of visitors to the College- 
ville Assembly this year were uniformly 
enthusiastic and sincere in appreciation of 
the week’s program. The weather was 
warm, although more pleasant in College- 
ville than at most other places in the 
Middle Atlantic area. However, the 
speakers were so attractive and so re- 
warding in their messages, that most at- 
tendants took in all the sessions, includ- 
ing the morning prayers before breakfast. 

In opening the assembly, the chairman, 
Dr. George L. Omwake, stated that those 
who had planned the meetings had three 
distinct objects in view: first, to grip the 
religious thought and provide a fresh start, 
for the spiritual life on a higher plane, 
secondly, to advance the present-day tend- 
ency toward greater unity and co-opera- 
tion among the various denominational 
bodies, and thirdly, to promote interna- 
tional peace and good will. The latter 
was brought about by having as speakers 
outstanding representatives of England 
and Canada whose personality, life and 
message greatly increased respect and af- 
fection for these great countries. 


The program included a course of daily 
lectures on inter-Church co-operation by 
Dr. E. ,Tallmadge Root, of Boston, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. He presented the history of the 
movement toward co-operation, touching 
upon every important effort in behalf of 
greater unity among the American 
Churches. He also presented the various 
methods that have been followed and dis- 
cussed the practical difficulties, suggesting 
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have the feeling that we are taking the 
intellectual difficulties of men too serious- 
ly and that where men really want to do 
the will of Christ they soon get past doc- 
trinal difficulties. But to get back to the 
book: Henry Nelson Wieman writes on 
the interpretation of the universe and 
Harry Emerson Fosdick on the future of 
the Chureh. Dr. Fosdick, as always, is 
challenging and interesting but I do not 
think the Chureh of the future is the 
Chureh he visualizes. I think that every- 
thing in the world points just now to the 
certainty that the Chureh if it is to per- 
sist in the world as a Church has got to 
emphasize its supernatural claims and au- 
thority. Otherwise everybody is going to 
ask, as they are asking now, what claim 
has the Church on our allegiance and loy- 
alty that any group of good men has not? 
I feel that unless the Protestant Churches 
emphasize their authority to speak for 
their Founder, Christ, the future is with 
the Catholic Church as a Church. 


Other chapters of this interesting book 
are as follows: Prayer, by Rufus Jones; 
Humanity by Angus Dun; Social Issues, 
by Kirby Page; Faith, by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr; The Cross, by Richard Roberts; Im- 
mortality, by David Porter; and The Spirit 
and Life, by Leslie Blanchard. [I antici- 
pate a wide reading for the book and it 
well deserves it. 


The other book to which I referred is 
“Some Living Issues” by Robert E. Speer 
(The Fleming H. Revell Company). Per- 
haps no one better combines the evan- 
gelical spirit and the modern outlook on 
social and religious problems than Dr. 
Speer. The first part of the book is de- 
voted to the consideration of the person 
and work of Christ. Dr. Speer cannot con- 
ceive of a Christianity which is not based 
on the gospels and epistles and if one 
takes them as authoritative then he must 
hold to the absolute deity of Jesus Christ 
and His supernatural origin and work. 
There just simply is no other Christ in 
the New Testament. Dr. Speer thinks this 
question of Christ is the fundamental 
question facing Christians today. He 


in each case the ways in which they may 
be overcome. The assembly has the back- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Churches and will include in its program 
next year lectures and seminars on inter- 
Church problems of a local character. 

Fundamental to these achievements in 
the direction of international good will 
and interdenominational co-operation, was 
the atmosphere of deep spirituality to 
which the speakers and audiences alike 
contributed. Each of the 33 sessions of 
the assembly were enriched by spiritual 
singing under the leadership of Rev. Ray- 
mond E. Wilhelm, and by earnest prayers 
in which all heartily joined. There was 
an honest seeking after spiritual enlight- 
enment and peace of soul. In this there 
was no superficial playing with worn out 
formulas or hollow sensation. 

Rey. Arthur E. Howard, of Liverpool, 
eame with a fully rationalized spiritual 
experience born of conditions in a German 
prison camp during the war. He pre- 
sented a purely empirical approach to 
Christianity in non-theological language 
that deeply moved the hearts of his hear- 
ers. Side by side with these strong ap- 
peals were the lectures of Dr. J. M. Shaw, 
professor of Theology in Queen’s College, 
Kingston, Canada, on “The Glory of the 
Church’s Message and Mission,” in which 
by logical steps and penetrating thought, 
the heart of the universe as “Radiant 
Love” was set forth in such wise as to 
make the more convincing Mr. Howard’s 
conclusions in experimental religion, As 
a background and bond for both, the ser- 
mons of the Rey. William J. Shergold, of 
Upper Norwood, London, were most effec- 
tive. Mr. Shergold, always a_ strong 


would not believe for a moment, if I read 
him aright, that there is much chance for 
an emasculated Christ winning the world. 
But Dr. Speer is very sympathetic and 
sweet spirited in his arguments, although 
he is convinced of the danger to Chris- 
tianity of denying the Virgin Birth and 
the other miracles. I think Dr. Speer 
would say that given Christ, nothing He 
might do need be unbelievable. (It is very 
Significant that the great scientist Sir 
Oliver Lodge, in his latest book, goes out 
of his way to show how, when a Being, 
far above us, divine in His nature, does 
things natural to Him, they may be super- 
natural to us limited human beings, just 
as the daily things we do, perfectly nat- 
ural to us, must appear supernatural to, 
say, the cat or dog on our hearth, with 
his limitations, 


The other half of the book is devoted 
to the discussion of several religious and 
social problems perplexing the present 
generation, such as “The Christian View 
of Marriage,” “Christian Ideals of Educa- 
tion,’ “The Legitimacy of Prayer,” and 
“The Limits of Tolerance.” This chapter 
on tolerance is exceedingly interesting. 
There is a false tolerance which says: 
“Your religion is as good as mine,” which 
amounts to pretty much the same thing 
as saying that no religion amounts to much 
and denies the absoluteness of any reli- 
gion. It paralyzes all missionary en- 
deavor of the Christian Church, for mis- 
sions are based on the assumption that 
Christianity is an absolute religion and is 
final. This does not mean that one should 
not recognize the truth other religions con- 
tain just as the Christian has always ree- 
ognized the truth in Judaism, but the fact 
should never be lost sight of that Chris- 
tianity is a revealed and final religion and 
is meant to supersede all others just as in 
Paul’s mind it superseded Judaism. I am 
not quoting Dr. Speer, but I gather that 
he would subscribe to this view. It is an 
exceedingly interesting chapter and should 
be widely pondered in an age that is 
inclined to make of toleration spineless- 
ness. Frederick Lynch. 


preacher, spoke with unusual power. Like 
his colleagues he appealed directly from 
soul to soul without the use of traditional 
theological phraseology. The new vyoea- 
bulary of religion was one of the notice- 
able features of the assembly. 

The meetings came to a fitting close on 
Sunday morning with a scholarly and illu- 
minating lecture on the Sunday School 
lesson by Rev. Franklin Irvin Sheeder, 
professor of Religion in Ursinus College, 
and the service of morning worship at 
which the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Charles E. Creitz, D.D., of Reading, 
Pa., a member of the Assembly Advisory 
Board. His message was a masterly treat- 
ment of the subject of immortality. 

The attendance which exceeded that of 
former years, was representative of vari- 
ous denominations and of a wide territory. 
The fellowship in which many new and 
permanent friendships were established, 


was unmarred by any untoward word or 
deed. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NORTHWEST 


The Board of Home Missions held its 
spring meeting in Hotel Atlantic, Chicago, 
Ill, July 1. Due to the early date of the 
meeting quite a number of reports of the 
missions were missing, The work among 
the Winnebago Indians occupied the greater 
part of the time. The department was 


confronted with the task of finding a sue- 
cessor to the sainted Rev. Jacob Stucki, 
who so successfully carried on the work 
among these aborigines of our country. 
We are glad to report that the mantle of 
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FEED MY LAMBS 


The MESSENGER presents its annual Orphans’ Home 
Number in the hope that as its readers see the happy faces 
of the children, the more mature faces of the men and wo- 
men who care for them, and read of the present condition 
of these Homes, a quickened interest may bring forth still 
larger gifts and more loyal support for these sheltering 
places of the “lambs of the fold.” At the present time there 
are approximately 550 children sheltered and nourished 
in the five Orphans’ Homes of our Church. That means 
that except for the sheltering care of these Homes, many 
of these children would be destitute, homeless, without 
Christian nurture and, for some of them, no safe defense 
for their bodies, minds and hearts. True, it is possible at 
times to discover private homes into which some of these 
children could be placed, but many a pastor knows the pangs 
of anxiety that gave him almost hourly distress, until he 
was assured of the open door, and the sheltering arms of 
one of our Church Homes. Many of our Boards and some 
of our Institutions are feeling the burden of depleted treas- 
uries and the stress of pressing needs. Let not the Re- 
formed Church forget the needs of our Orphans’ Homes. 
Let us rather increase our gifts to these sheltering places 
of the Church. Let not the voices of the children, nor the 
voices of the house-fathers and house-mothers asking for 
food and clothing, be heard in vain. —A. M. S. 


* * * 


WASTE AND WANT 


The famous Dean Inge of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
says many things on which the doctors violently disagree, 
but few will deny his primacy as a thought-provoking spirit- 
ual leader, even if they take issue with some of his views, 
such as (for instance) his obvious anti-American prejudice, 
which at times seems like an obsession. The “gloomy dean”, 
as he is popularly known, is so keen an observer and so fear- 
less a prophet that we do well to give earnest attention to 
his more serious pronouncements. Here is a wise word 
from a forthcoming book of essays on Christian ethics and 
modern problems, which may be said to be addressed to 
each one of our readers, since all, including the editor, are 
consumers, and therefore all of us need to take it to heart 


—each for himself. 


Dean Inge says: “Economic moralists have devoted too 
much attention to distribution and not enough to consump- 
tion. Who is it that ordains that the whole labor of myriads 
of men shall be wasted—devoted to producing things that 
nobody ought to want? Not the capitalist, but the consum- 
er. The demand creates the supply, and in all the richer 
countries a large portion of the demand is vulgar, senseless 
and selfish. The amount of money wasted on champagne, 
women’s dress, cosmetics, sweetmeats, betting, and other 
barbarous indulgences would amply suffice to put an end to 
poverty and to restore the financial credit of the war- 
stricken nations. It seems to me that though the New 
Testament has very little to say about distribution, it has 
a great deal to say about consumption, and that the homely 
maxim, “Waste not, want not,’ may be what society most 
needs today. On the whole, this is an argument for in- 
direct taxation, appliedgto the luxuries of rich and poor 
alike.” 

The period of industrial stress and unemployment 
through which we have been passing, coupled with the pro- 
longed drought which so seriously affected large portions 
of our land, should have served to “stab us wide awake” 
to the peril of the orgy of extravagance from which we 
have been suffering—the disposition to spend on useless 
and often on debilitating luxuries that which should be 
more wisely expended on “the things that are more excel- 
lent.”” It would do us all good to undertake a rigorous and 
unconditional self-examination along the line suggested by 
Dean Inge. What sort of a consumer are you? Can the 
demands you are making be justly termed “vulgar, sense- 
less and selfish’? Is the portion of goods which comes to 
you consumed on necessities or luxuries? Is it wisely ex- 
pended or is it wasted in riotous (or useless) living? 

or er; 


“THE BLUE FLAME” 


We have just returned from seeing an animal picture— 
the story of an African hunt. One of its thrills is the 
tense and tragic struggle between men and lions. It recalled 
to us a meeting of the Federal Council of the Churches 
some years ago when an eloquent colored brother sought 
to explain why one reads so much about the great exploits 
of the white race and so little about the noble and wonderful 
achievements of the colored races. In nearly every story 
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you read about a fight between men and lions, he said, you 
are told that the man comes out ahead. That’s so because 
it is men, and not lions, who give the report. “Just wait, 
thundered our colored brother, ‘‘just wait until the lions 


write the histories, and you'll get a quite different story.” 

Be that as it may, we came back to our hotel and picked 
up a book, which we happened to open at a chapter entitled 
“A Bundle of Contradictions,” and in it we found some ot 
the most helpful homiletical suggestions about lions we 
have ever read. To show how contradictory man is, the 
writer of the book seeks to demonstrate that man “sets out 
in search of the thing he most dreads’—and that is why 
lion hunting so interests and enthrals him. The roar ot 
the king of beasts terrifies him, and yet it tantalizes him. 
“Man has taught the lion to dread him and has taught him- 
self to dread the lion. And, being a bundle of contradic- 
tions, he seeks what he dreads.” But you'd better read it 
for youself. For this chapter is only one of twenty-five 
charmingly written and surprisingly stimulating chapters 
in another fascinating Boreham book. This time it’s The 
Blue Flame, and it ranks high in the admirable series by the 
eminent and unique Australian writer. (The Blue Flame, 
by Dr. F. W. Boreham, 288 pages, $1.75. The Abingdon 
Press.) As our Reformed Church Review put it a few 
years ago, his books are “filled with the quintessence of 
gracious humor and red-blooded humanity.” Here is whole- 
some, optimistic religion, clothed in a veritable magic of 
style. In Oriental folk-lore, as the writer explains, a blue 
flame hovers, when night comes on, over any spot at which 
treasure has been buried. You may come with an earnest 
spirit to any of the chapters of this little book, and we 
think you'll see the blue flame, if you are not spiritually 


blind. 


* * * 


“LORD JESUS I LONG TO BE PERFECTLY 
WHOLE” 


The author of our Memory Hymn for September, “Lord 
Jesus I Long To Be Perfectly Whole”, (No. 639 in our 
Hymnal), was a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Little is known of the life and works of Rev. 
James Nicholson, the author, but the spirit of the man is 
evidently revealed in the spirit and words of this hymn. 
It is thoroughly evangelistic and is both a prayer of peni- 
tence and whole-hearted consecration. The hymn reproduces 
in a large degree the spirit of the ““Miserere” the 51st Psalm. 
There the psalmist cries out, “Purge me with hyssop and 
I shall be clean, wash me and [I shall be whiter than snow.” 
Here again and again recurs the refrain, “Now wash me 
and I shall be whiter than snow.” Mr. Nicholson wrote 
the hymn in the year 1871, and one year later William G. 
Fischer composed the tune that has helped to make the 
bymn so popular. Mr. Fischer was born in Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 14, 1835, and began Ms musical work in the 
Church as a boy. He taught music in Girard College, Phila- 
delphia, 1858-1868. During the Moody and Sankey evan- 
gelistic campaign in Philadelphia he was the leader of a 
chorus of 1,000 voices. A short while before his death, 
Aug. 2, 1912, he was present in Philadelphia at an Inter- 
national S. S. Convention presided over by John Wana- 
maker. While the great audience sang, “I love to tell the 
story,’ the music of which hymn had been written by Mr. 
Fischer, he was called to the platform and presented to 
that vast audience. Mr. Fischer wrote some 200 hymn 
tunes; perhaps the two best known are the two mentioned 
in this article. —A. M. S. 


* * x 


LOVE THAT CANNOT DIE 


We have been talking to a widow who is mourning the 
early and altogether unexpected loss of a devoted husband. 
He was a splendid Christian gentleman, loyal, friendly, 
cheerful, who easily made friends and held them. For 
many years husband and wife had lived for each other, in- 
separable companions, anticipating each other’s wants, in 
every sense pals who were apparently indispensable to one 
another. So kind, so understanding was their mutual love 
that it was not only a benediction to them, but an inspira- 
tion to others who came into touch with them. And then 
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suddenly—ruthlessly, it seemed—he was taken from her, 
and she entered upon that loneliness which only those who 
have experienced, it can in any degree appreciate. 

It is not easy to say the right word when the wound is 
sore and bleeding, when for the moment all the light of life 
goes out and one faces what seems like impenetrable dark- 
ness. But if one has the grace to look up, the smile of 
God’s love soon shines through the thickest clouds. To such 
a lonely heart there comes the quickening conviction that the 
loved one who has gone on to the Father’s House has not 
ceased to love, and that his chief desire must continue to be 
the welfare of that one who was dearest to him on earth. 
He would not want her to grieve as those who have no 
hope. Rather can she think of him bidding her to dry her 
tears and face the remaining tasks of life with a courage- 
ous heart, fortified by the faith that their love for one 
another is stronger than death. Beautiful and reassuring 
are these lines by Arthur Guiterman in the New York 
Times, entitled, For All Who Mourn, which we commend 
to this dear friend and to all others who share her sorrow: 


“That he was dear to you so many a year 
But darkens your distress? 

Would you he were less worthy and less dear 
That you might grieve the less? 


He was a golden font that freely poured 
What goldenly endures, 

And though that font be gone, its bounty, stored 
And treasured, still is yours. 


The Path is deathless. Souls are wells too deep 
To spend their purest gains; 

All that he gave to you is yours to keep 
While memory remains. 


Who never had and lost, forlorn are they 
Far more than you and I 
Who had and have. Grudge not the price we pay . 
For love that cannnot die!” 
* 00s eis 


WESTWARD HO! 


We awoke Thursday morning finding ourselves nearing 
the city of Spokane (Spo-can—with the accent on the sec- 
ond syllable). This is the largest city between the Cascades 
of Washington and the Rockies of Montana. “It is set 
down in the midst of pine-clad mountains, waterfalls, lakes, 
apple-orchards and flowers.’’ When we stepped from our 
train we thought it rather early for a drive, but the Cham- 
ber of Commerce had motor buses and guides awaiting us, 
so we motored for a full hour, before breakfast, through 
the most interesting sections of the city as well as a num- 
ber of its parks. In Cliff Park, from Review Rock, we 
had a fine view of the city and many of its leading indus- 
tries. Spokane has 126,000 inhabitants, with a river bear- 
ing the same name and waterfalls—all within the city limits. 
It is one of the most important lumber distributing points 
in the far West. “A tumbling cataract of churning water 
is also found in the city’s busiest section.” When we re- 
turned to our train we were handed copies of the morning 
paper, The Spokesman-Review. While eating our break- 
fast our train was carrying us along and farther up into 
the Rockies. 110 miles west of Spokane we met the Snake 
river and followed it to Pasco, where it empties into the 
Columbia river. It was at this point that Lewis and Clark, 
on their expedition, reached the great river of their quest 
and camped Oct. 16-18, 1805. | Now we are hurried 
through 50 miles of scenic beauty, crossing many lofty 
bridges that spanned deep ravines or carried us along a 
deep canyon, giving us new thrills of wonder and painting 
for us a picture in browns, yellows, greys and Indian reds. 
All the while we were climbing higher and higher, sometimes 
clinging to what seemed like very narrow roadbeds far 
above the level of the river. 

At Pasco we crossed the bridge spanning the Columbia 
River. Now we are in the apple belt of the far North-west. 
At White Salmon we leave our train for a motor bus ride 
of 75 miles along the scenic Columbia River Highway. 
Here we cross another river, the Hood, and in a short while 
drew up at a fruit farm where we bought, ate, and picked, 
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if we cared to, delicious ox-heart cherries. Here and along 
the highway for some distance, were also great beds of large 
Shasta daisies and many other flowers, some familiar and 
others new. 

The Columbia River Highway drive was a striking pan- 
orama of beautiful scenery that changed with almost kalei- 
doscopic swiftness. It gave us so many thrills that mem- 
ory fails to recall them. Now we are clinging to the sides 
of the mountain, now we are driving very close to a deep 
abyss. Here and there are beautiful, bewitching water- 
falls that are tumbling down quite near the highway. The 
one outstanding picture enchanting, was the Multnomah 
Falls, as it fell, with several leaps, a distance of 620 feet. 
As we stood looking at it from several viewpoints, the sun’s 
tays fell upon it and rainbow chased rainbow along the 
disappearing spray. About midway on our drive we stopped 
at Bonneville, for a dinner of fresh boiled salmon. © It 
was a rare treat for most of us, the salmon being served 
in most generous portions. Just please remember that these 
and many other “extras” were provided for in our mem- 
bership tickets. Tips for your waiters and tips for your 
porter, these were the only extras you were expected to 
meet. It was about 9 P. M. Pacific time, when we reached 
Portland, the end of our 75 mile drive. It was too late for 
sight-seeing so we drove to our train and went to bed. 


—A. M.S. 
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POLE-SITTING 


For one, the writer is glad that Kelly came down. We 
were getting rather tired of seeing him up there day after 
day, night after night, tired of watching people crane their 
necks to see him and of hearing them remark about it. We 
are referring to a man known as “Shipwreck” Kelly, who 
for over seven solid weeks sat on the 13 inch platform at 
the top of the flag-pole on the Steel Pier at Atlantic City. 
As this Pier is at the Boardwalk end of the Avenue on 
which our hotel is located, it was hardly possible for us to 
miss seeing Kelly a number of times by day and night— 
and, as we remarked, it is a relief to know that he finally 
came down “under his own steam,” to be acclaimed by 
many as a popular hero for breaking by 600 hours the rec- 
ord for pole-sitting—held by himself. We do not know 
anything about Mr. Kelly except that he is said to have a 
wife and a two year old son, and that we heard him say 
that out of the last 7 years of his life he has spent more 
than 2 years and 3 months up in the air, sitting through 
long and weary hours, in all sorts of weather, on uncom- 
fortably small platforms at the top of a pole. It must be 
a great life, if you don’t fall asleep—and fall down. But, 
after all, lifes supremest struggles are not fought by those 
who are “up in the air.” 

We shall not pretend to explain the psychology of these 
bizarre stunts and endurance contests, which are being mul- 
tiplied to satiate a thrill-hungry populace and to provide 
profitable financial ventures for the promoters and sponsors 
of these hair-raising projects. Some see in it conclusive 
evidence of the decadence of our so-called civilization, The 
dare-devil exploits on land and sea, outdone today by those 
performed in the air, prove that there is no peril too great 
to deter some of our venturesome spirits. Perhaps it was 
creditable to the man in the street that the most common 
remark one heard about the pole-sitting event was: “What 
fools these mortals be!’’ It was a pretty sad spectacle to 
have so many American children engage in the tree-sitting 
business, often with the permission and even the encourage- 
ment of their parents ; and we join in applauding the officers 
of the law who sent the police to put an end to this danger- 
ous foolishness. 

The trainer of Mr. Kelly may be right, of course, in say- 
ing that a record of over 49 days on a flag-pole is a triumph 
of determination and will-power as well as a revelation of 
amazing physical stamina; but we hardly need additional 
proof that men and women are willing and able to undergo 
hardships and privations, if the rewards held out to them 
are sufficiently tempting. It is a satisfaction to know that 
many are not weaklings, but have the grit and patience to 
endure when they consider it necessary. Our trouble is 
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that so many are selling themselves so cheaply. Instead 
of reserving their talents and dedicating them to the holiest 
purposes, they fritter away their strength on trifles, al- 
together unworthy of those who are created in the image 
of God and after His likeness. Think of a woman whose 
chief claim to distinction in this world is intimate 
knowledge of bridge or her artistry in blowing cigarette 
smoke through her nose. Think of a man whose chief con- 
tribution to society is his ability to out-sit his fellows on 
the top of a pole. Are not such spectacles the sort which 
makes the angels weep? If you want to enlist in an endur- 
ance contest, here is one that will test your mettle: “Fight 
the good fight of faith.” ‘Take up thy cross and follow 
Me.” “Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
the crown of life.” 


her 
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WHO ARE THE TRULY GREAT? 


No sooner do we ask the question than there comes parad- 
ing before our mind’s eye a procession of men and women, 
whose names are written upon the pages of the world’s his- 
tory, and we answer “These are they who are great.” We 
visit our parks and other public places and as we ask our 
question we find standing before us a multitude of warriors 
bold, statues chiefly of men who have won distinction by 
leading others to victory, or perhaps some who have suc- 
cessfully carried to its completion some great adventure. 
We speak of Hannibal the Great, of Peter the Great, of 
Alexander the Great, of Charlemagne (Charles the Great) 
and find that the centuries have written their names in 
large letters. 

Or if we are asked to name the great ones in our com- 
munity, we will most likely repeat the names of those who 
have acquired distinction because of their great money pos- 
sessions. We are generally proud of our rich relatives and 
friends, and in spite of that better self within us, we do 
not say very much about those in humble circumstances. 
“Money talks.” The “go-getter” is quite generally con- 
sidered the successful, the great man; no matter how he 
gets it, just so he gets it. It is quite evident that there 
are many different standards of greatness, and that all of 
them are influenced by the viewpoint of the one making the 
evaluation. 

When we turn to the New Testament, what a different 
standard of greatness is revealed to us. When we ask the 
Master among men, “Who are the truly great?” He an- 
swers us in sentences such as the Beatitudes, and tells us 
that the pure in heart, the peace-makers, the meek, the poor 
in spirit, the merciful, they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, these are the truly great, these are they who 
shall see God and shall be called His children. When our 
Saviour wanted to give a practical illustration of true great- 
ness to His disciples, He placed a little child in their midst, 
and told them that when they loved, trusted, obeyed even 
as little children, then would they be truly great and fit for 
the kingdom of heaven. —A. M.S. 

ie gee 


STANDING IN THE NEED OF PRAYER 


Two sailors from different battleships met on shore leave, 
and got to talking about their chaplains. “How often does 
your chaplain have prayers?” asked one. “Only when we 
pass through a bad storm or are about to go into battle,” 
was the reply. “Well, I call that sensible,” commented the 
first gob; “now our chaplain has prayers every day, and 
that’s as foolish as it would be for me to jump overboard.” 
This reported conversation illustrates quite well an attitude 
of mind which is deplorably common. It views religion as 
a sort of fire-escape and thinks of God as a convenience, to 
be used only as a last resort in a time of supreme crisis. It 
is true that prayer is “a very present help in time of trou- 
ble,” but it is a serious mistake to think of our “trouble” as 
only the acute and unusual peril which threatens to over- 
whelm us, when in a true sense we are always in need and 
in danger, and every man is “born to trouble, as the sparks 
fly upward.” 

The sailor quoted above did not object to prayer; he 
approved of it when it was really needed; however, he 
thought it a waste of time when it was not especially needed ; 
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and except when death was visibly staring him in the face, 
he felt he could get along very well without it. How few 
of us realize that in every moment of our lives we are face 
with death, that every breath we draw is a gift of 
love, that our deepest needs are the constant, un- 
escapable needs of every day! As our colored brethren put 
it, in one of their lovely spirituals, in every moment of life’s 
perilous pilgrimage, every one of us is “standin’ in the need 
of prayer.” 


to face 
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THE PARABLE OF THE ECCENTRICK 


I sate in one of Mr. Pullman’s cars, as we waited in the 
Union Station and over against my Window upon a farther 
track stood a Locomotive. And I observed the Piston-rod, 
how that it was a Mighty Hinged Shaft, that proceeded 
from a Crank-shaft from the Drive-wheels and ran straight 
into the very heart of the Cylinder, and was driven to and 
fro by the Steam that pressed upon the Piston-head first 
at one end of the Cylinder and then the other. And I 
marveled at the strength of that hinged Arm of Steel that 
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drave the Locomotive and Hauled the Heavy: Train. And 
I beheld how above the powerful Arm of the Piston-rod 
the Eccentrick played back and forth with Two Crank 
shafts and Five Curiously Wrought Levers. And as I sate, 
there drew in another Train on the nearer Track, and its 
Locomotive passed hard by my Window. And I observed 
the Amazing array of Steel dog-legs and the Jig-saw mo- 
tions of the Eccentrick. And I said, Most Names are 
Misnomers; but whoever gave that Contraption its name, 
sure knew the Business of Accurate Nomenclature. And 
I marveled as I thought how in my boyhood when I was 
used to jumping on and off Locomotives the Eccentrick was. 
a simple device; and now through years of ceaseless Ex- 
periment it hath been made more and more Complicated, 
and every Change has adapted its Eccentricity the more 
accurately to its Task. 

And I considered how, but for his Amazing Rattletrap 
the Piston would be driven to one end of the Cylinder and 
would never get back, and then the Train would stop. 

And I thought of the Eccentrick men and women who do 
greatly Vex me, and how often I have thought that I must 
be a Philistine because I am so greatly annoyed by the 
Jawbone of an Ass. And I said, Oh, my God, is it possible 
that some of these Eccentrick Folk have a mission, to Keep 
us Sensible Folk from driving all our Energy to one end of 
the Cylinder and causing Spiritual Stagnation? 

And I considered that in such a world as this it may be 
that the Eccentricks have their uses. 
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THE GEORGE W. AND AGNES 
HOFFMAN ORPHANAGE, 
LITTLESTOWN, PA. 


Rev. A. P. Frantz, B.D., Superintendent 


Gratefully, we accept the courtesy of 
our beloved editor of the “Messenger” to 
give us space for news and data of the 
George W. and Agnes Hoffman Orphanage 
in the “Orpl 1ans’ Home Number” of the 
“Messenger. 


We are thankful to our Heavenly Father 
for blessing us during the past year with 
health, food, friends and spiritual strength 
which enabled our boys and girls to grow 
in grace, body, mind and spirit. 


72 boys and girls were cared for in our 
Home during the past year. These chil- 
dren came to us from Southern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 25 boys and girls were admitted 
and 8 boys and 4 girls were dismissed in 
the past two years. 

The health of our children is always one 
of our first considerations. Each child is 
given a monthly physical examination. We 
have two physicians, a dentist, an eye, ear, 
nose and throat specialist and the Annie 
M. Warner Hospital in Gettysburg, Pa., to 
aid us to keep our children well and to 
give them prompt medical aid when 
needed. 

Through 


the aid of the Department of 


Welfare of the State of Pennsylvania, our 
children are regularly examined by train- 
ed psychologists and psychiatrists. Their 
reports to us give us valuable advice for 
the care and training of our children. 
Religious training is an important fac- 
tor in our home-life. Daily morning prayer 
and evening family worship, grace before 
meals, Chureh services, the Church School, 
the Christian Endeavor Society, the Girls” 
Missionary Guild, Catechization, Church 
papers, Christian literature and the pre- 
cepts and examples of our Christian em- 
ployes aid our children in the building of 
Christian character and the conscious sus- 


taining of their relation to God and 
fellowman, 


Emmanuel 


Cottage 


Girls 
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All our children must attend all the ses- 
sions of our school term of eight months 
and the supervised study periods in the 
evenings. The grades attained, the work 
done and the commendations given us by 
the Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Adams County and by officials of the 
Department of Publie Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania reflect great credit on our 
teachers. 

We are happy to state that the addi- 
tional room so greatly needed for our 
school is being built and will be ready for 
the fall term. The cost of the additional 
room is being paid by the Maryland and 
the Baltimore-Washington Classes. 

Our school building will be an architec- 
tural beauty suggesting cultural and edu- 
sational realism and is a great credit to 
the Maryland and the Baltimore-Washing- 
ton Classes. We are now in a position to 
render real pedagogic service to our boys 
and girls. 

The social life in the Home continues 
to engage the constant attention of the 
management. Many forms of entertain- 
ment and instruction were provided dur- 
ing the past year to amuse, gladden and 
instruet our children. For the coming 
winter, we will have a regular moving 
picture machine and outfit. This will he a 


Cottage 


Boys 


benefit for our children 


great and em- 
ployes. The entire moving picture ma- 


chine, outfit and fireproof booth is a gift 


from one of our good friends. Each cot- 
tage has a radio, the gift of friends. The 


daily radio programs are a delight to the 
children and the matron of each cottage. 

Our beautiful and home-like dining room 
is our “great social center” for our “big 
family.” The superintendent and all our 
helpers and all our children eat in one 
dining room of the same food prepared 
for everybody. 

In our dining room, we begin the day 
with our morning prayer and close each 
day with our evening worship. It is the 
one place where we share our experiences, 
make all announcements, enjoy our fellow- 
ship and meals and meet together as chil- 
dren of a kind Heavenly Father who gives 
us our “daily bread.” 

We have a band of 31 boys under the 
direction of Prof. H. C. Stenger and a 
girls’ chromonica band under the direction 
of Rev. W. 8. Harman. Piano instruction 
is given to a number of girls. 

Everybody works at the Hoffman Or- 
phanage. Our children are taught that 
work is a part of living and that the 
greatest blessings come to those who work. 


The girls help to cook, wash and dry 
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Received 


dishes, take care of the dining room, wait 
on the tables, help to prepare the vege- 
tables for the meals, help to keep the 
cottages clean, make their beds, sew and 
mend, help to do the ironing, do needle 
work and, in fact, do all kind of work. 
The boys help to make their beds, help 
to keep their cottage clean, help to do 
laundry work, pick and gather vegetables. 
work in the gardens, mow the lawns, keep 
the lawns clean, work on the farm and 
do all kinds of work. 

Our farm and the farm buildings are in 
good condition. The products of the farm 
are a great help in supplying our family 


with milk, eggs, meat, vegetables, pota- 
toes as well as grain, hay, corn and pas- 
ture. The farm also provides the oppor- 


tunity for healthful employment for grow- 
ing boys. The boys are always glad to 
be promoted from “house boys” to “farm 
boys.’ We have a nice playground, well 
equipped for boys and girls. The super- 
vised play activities are a real enjoyment 
for all the boys and girls. We have made 
many improvements for the welfare of 
the children and the benefit of the Home. 

The long drought this summer has great- 
Iv reduced our food supply; hence we must 
appeal to our friends to supply us with 


canned vegetables, fruits, pickles, beets, 
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apples, jellies and preserves to enable us 
to give our children enough to eat. Their 
growing bodies must be suppled with suf- 
ficient clean, pure and wholesome food. 
We are very grateful to the many friends 
of the Home for their help, interest and 
many gifts and, especially, their liberal 
Christmas offerings. 

Our 20th anniversary day and service 
and the dedication of the addition to our 
school building will be held on Thursday, 
Aug. 28, 1930. The anniversary address 
will be delivered by the Rev. Lloyd E. 
Coblentz, D.D., the stated clerk of the 
Synod of the Potomac. Special programs 
of music will be furnished by our bands. 


ST. PAUL’S ORPHANS’ AND OLD 
FOLKS’ HOME, GREENVILLE, PA. 


Rev. A. M. Keifer, D.D., Superintendent 


St. Paul’s Orphans’ Home was founded 
in 1867. Since that time 1,354 children 
have enjoyed its blessings. A large ma- 
jority of these are now in the prime and 
vigor of manhood and womanhood. Some 
of them have families of their own and 
are living the normal life of American 
citizens. The writer is in close touch with 
many of them, especially with those who 
have gone out from the Home during the 
past 21 years. They write him letters and 
sometimes come back to visit the scenes of 
their childhood. Often they bring their 
children with them. Occasionally when 
difficulties confront them they come back 


The Livengood Cottage Flower Garden 


The Junior Boys’ Garden 


St. Paul’s 


for counsel, advice and help. One of the 
older boys, now a successful business man, 
makes it a rule to come back at least once 
a year and never comes empty handed. In 
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children. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the joy which has come time and 
again to the writer because of the splen- 
did achievements of those who have been 
under his care during the past 21 years. 

What becomes of the children when they 
leave St. Paul’s? Some are returned to 
the surviving parent. <A few are placed 


in private homes. Others are started in 
some work which will enable them to 
earn a living and be of some service to 
others. For example during the past five 


years three girls were placed in hospitals 
to be trained for nurses, one was placed 
in a private family to care for children, 
married, nine were sent to high 
school, two are doing domestie work, one 
girl is living with an aunt, and one with 
an uncle. One of the boys who went out 
during this time is working for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, one is learn- 
ing the plumbing trade, one is working in 
the Westinghouse, one on a farm, one in 
a garage, one is in the United States 
Navy, two are in high school, and one is 
working with his father. Of course not 
all these children will be highly success- 
ful, but most of them will be able to make 
their own living and, in addition, do some- 
thing for others. All of them will continue 
to need our advice and encouragement. 
Here is our opportunity to do a fine piece 
of Christian work. Here, too, is a great 
opportunity for the whole Church, 

St. Paul’s Old Folks’ Home was opened 


one 


1921 he gave an endowment fund of 
$1,000, lated presented an Oldsmobile 
truck and many other gifts highly appre- 
ciated by both the management and the 
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July 1, 1927. It is still doing its work of 
mercy in a rented building. The number 
of old people seeking admission is grow- 
ing, and we are hoping that soon, in some 
way or other, the means will be at hand 
to erect a larger and more suitable build- 
ing for this splendid Christian work. May 
the time soon come when the Christian 
people will more fully realize the need of 
tenderly and lovingly caring for the help- 
less aged people of our Churches. 

For further information about either the 
Orphans’ or Old Folks’ Home, address Rev. 
A. M. Keifer, D.D., Supt., Greenville, Pa. 


NAZARETH ORPHANS’ HOME 
ROCKWELL, N. C. 


Rev. W. H. McNairy, Superintendent 


Again our good friend, Dr. Leinbach, has 
given us the opportunity to greet our 
friends through the “Messenger.” We are 
sorry that we do not have any new pic- 
tures and so we will have to content our- 
selves by greeting them with words of 
appreciation. 

We are grateful to our Heavenly Father 
for the many blessings of the past year 
and to our friends for helping us to pro- 
vide for the support and training of these 
forty-five boys and girls we now have in 
Nazareth Home. One girl and four boys 
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The Farmer and His Team 


have gone out from the Home this year. 
It has been quite a task to secure posi- 
tions for these young people. One of our 
boys who graduated at the Rockwell High 


School this spring will enter Catawba 
College in September to study for the 
ministry. The health of the children has 


been very good during the past year, for 
which we are thankful. 


We have been without a pastor for some 
time, but we are thankful that Rev. Lee 
O. Carbaugh is now with us. He will be 
a great help to us in the religious train- 
ing of the children. At this time every- 
body at the Home is looking forward and 
planning for our anniversary, which we 
hope will be the best yet. We hope for a 
large income from that day’s activities. 
These hard times are affecting our income. 
We have not been able to complete the 
addition to the boys’ building for the lack 
of funds. This year we have harvested 
the best wheat crop that has ever been 
raised upon this farm. Our crop averaged 
a little over thirty bushels to the acre. We 
will have bread for another year. Our 
vegetables have been cut short, however, 
by the hot, dry weather. 


We are expecting a visit by the Potomac 
Synod, when they meet in Salisbury in 
September. We are only eight miles from 
Salisbury, and it will not take much of 
the Synod’s time to make a trip to the 
Home. 


For the support and interest of our 
friends we are truly thankful. My helpers 
and I crave a greater interest in your 
prayers. We not only need your financial 
support, but we need your sympathy and 
prayers. 


THE FORT WAYNE ORPHAN HOME, 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Rev. J. F. Tapy, Superintendent 


The Ft. Wayne Orphan Home of the 
Reformed Church, located at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., has been doing business now for 47 
years. During this time many children 
have been given a start in life and many 
others nursed to young manhood and 
womanhood. Many of these love to look 
back upon her history and call her blessed. 

The children in the Home at the pres- 
ent time number 101. At times the num- 
ber in the family has exceeded this, at 
other times it has fallen below. The aver- 
age, however, has’been about 100 children. 
This group is about evenly divided as to 
boys and girls, though the boys have a 
little the majority. The youngest mem- 
ber of our family at the present time is 
11 weeks old. She is heard the least and 
loved the most. Everyone runs to have a 
peep when “Patsy,” as she is known in 
home circles, appears upon the scene. 
Patsy now weighs 10% pounds and is 
growing nicely. Should she always be as 
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popular as she is now, she will never want 
for friends, 


The Ft. Wayne Orphan Home has had a 
good year. We have enjoyed good health, 
have had plenty to eat and to wear, and 
have shared many of the pleasures and 
amusements of life. About the saddest 
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BEDTIME IN THE ORPHANS’ 
HOME 


Darkness creeps through the window 
panes 

And lays a kindly finger 

Of shadow o’er the tidy room 

Where little figures linger 

On their knees with heads bowed 
low 

Beside prim beds set in a row. 


“Now I lay me,” said with care 
And after that, “Our Father.” 
Others follow, each a prayer 

By some child known and added 
Until the litany has grown 

To pray for all who walk below, 
Who live, and love, and faltering go 
Along Life’s daily roadway. 


The very stars must beam with joy 
To see each orphan girl and boy, 
Unmindful of their own sad plight 
Away from homes and Mothers, 
Lifting voices to the night 
In earnest prayers for others. 
(Written after visiting the Chil- 
dren’s Home, Washington County, 
Md.)—Grace H. Poffenberger. 


feature of the year’s experience has been 
the financial losses we have sustained 
through the paying of attorney fees, in- 
heritance tax, and court costs, in case of 
bequests made to the Home payable after 
death. In several cases we did not receive 
half the amount originally bequeathed us, 
and what the donor really wished the Home 
to have; because after all expenses inci- 
dent to settling of the estate were paid 
this was all there was left for us. This 
experience has led us to stress the annuity 
method of making bequests. 


As a matter, therefore, of benevolent 
economy we are appealing to the friends 
of the Ft. Wayne Orphan Home to investi- 
gate and consider well our annuity plan 
of investing money. Under this plan the 
Orphan Home is sure to get what her 
friends wish her to have and the donor 
receives an income on the investment 
throughout natural life. Full particulars 
will be gladly furnished if you will address 
Supt. J. F. Tapy, Box 45, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


We acknowledge with gratitude the 
splendid co-operation of the Churches of 
the four Synods and the loyal response 
from many individuals. Should financial 
conditions continue to grow worse we trust 
that those who can do so will continue 
their liberal support and we shall try to 
live as economically as we can with com- 
fort. 


The Old Folks’ Home 


St. Paul’s 
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BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME, 
WOMELSDORF, PA. 


The Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


During the past three months the new 
superintendent has hardly been able to get 


acquainted with the working of Bethany 
Home. During the sickness of the late 
superintendent, Rev. C. Harry Kehm, a 
number of things were postponed until 
they thought he would recover. His un- 
timely death presented great problems to 
the Home and the common expression, 
whenever any needed work was presented 
was, “Wait until the new superintendent 
comes.” The new superintendent did come 
and immediately found himself swamped 
with so many problems that after three 
months he has not even been able to 
arrange his study room. 


The number of children at the Home is 
219 and they are all looking forth to the 
great anniversary occasion on Thursday, 
Aug. 28. The children had a very delight- 
ful day at Carsonia Park at their annual 
outing on Friday, July 25, but they are all 
hoping that Anniversary Day will be even 
a greater day. They are busy rehearsing 
so that the program of entertainment which 
will start at 1.30 P. M. Standard Time 
will be equal to if not surpass former 
programs. 

There is no place that could be more 
ideal for an Orphans’ Home than Bethany. 
Nestled at the foot of the mountain, it is 
indeed a mountain home. There is one 
peculiarity about Bethany that makes it 
seem different from most homes for de- 
pendent children. It is not so much an 
institution as it is a home. 


We invite our people to follow closely 


Girls in Daily Vacation Bible School Pageant 
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Fort Wayne 


the weekly articles in the “Messenger” and 
we shall try to tell you what Bethany is 
doing, how the children live, and what a 
blessing this branch of the Kingdom sery- 
ice of our denomination is rendering to the 
homeless children. The children are Re- 


Fort Wayne 
formed Church children. We at the Home 


are the servants of the Reformed Church. 
The work of the Home can readily be 
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divided into four parts: physical, intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual. We shall en- 
deavor to develop each phase of the work 
during the coming year, that those who 
come to Bethany can see the fruits of our 
labor and those who come into contact 
with the children who leave Bethany will 
respect them for what they are. 


It is our plan to investigate thoroughly 
every application for admission, With this 
announcement we hope the pastors will see 
the necessity of sending in their appliea- 
tions early and not feel disappointed when 
an application is sent in at the last mo- 
ment and held over for investigation. The 
eapacity of Bethany is limited and the 
Church can easily understand the wis- 
dom of this inquiry when we see we can 
serve our Church best by taking care of 
the most needy cases first. 


On Anniversary Day you have a wonder- 
ful opportunity to see the Home and its 
equipment. Probably no time in the year 
affords a better opportunity to see Beth- 
any; yet in order that you do not get a 
wrong impression of our work we have 
included a picture of our boys after morn- 
ing chores, 


We invite our people to come and see 


Bethany 
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Bethany at any time and we shall be glad 
to furnish guides at any time, except on 
Sunday, to show you the Home. Sunday 
is the children’s day of rest and we are 
endeavoring to create a real “Sunday 
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Spirit” on the Lord’s Day. You are wel- 
come. We want you to become acquainted 


and interested in Bethany and when this 
is accomplished we know it will be unnec- 
essary to solicit funds. 


Allentown Twins 


Bethany 


Bethany 


MESSENGER 1] 


THE ORPHANAGE 
(The Substitute Parents) 


In strolling down a thoroughfare 
I chanced to meet a lad, 
Whose countenance bespoke to 
A heart prone to be sad. 


me 


Not being in a hurry then, 

I stopped to chat awhile, 

I tried to cheer a frown away 
That hid somewhere a smile. 


I queried why his gloominess— 

And why so loath to speak, 

“Please share with me your secret, 
And pray be not so meek.” 


His very soul began to shine 
Out thru a dancing eye, 
Then not a single question 
He did me there deny. 


“An orphan lad,” quoth he, “I am; 
The years I’ve lived are eight,” 
What else he told me of his life— 
His tear-drops proved it straight. 


He had a place—but not a home— 
As one is wont to know, 

Not the kind for a hungry heart 
Where love and kindness flow. 


He told me of his little school 
And of his boarding-place; 
Memory then was writing plain 
Some sadness in his face. 


Related he a circumstance— 

How fate left him alone, 

I knew his heart was wounded deep 
By the quiver in his tone. 


My heart goes to the little tot 
Who’s left to fight alone 

The battles ’long life’s highway, 
Beset of thorn and stone. 


No father dear or mother true 
To guide a heart to love, 
Lord, pity the orphan children 
With Grace sent from above. 


Whene’er I hear a story 

Of an orphan lass or lad, 

I’m thankful for the Orphanage 
That plays the mother and dad. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


The Principles of William Howard Taft 
The Ideals Which Guided Him 


Uae as 


Epwarp H. Cotrron 


“The best of all in the pure joy of service” 


Newspaper Men Loved Him; An “Expansive Man’; Presidency No Joke; The Great Arbitrator; Disliked Partisan 


George Washington has a claim to the 
title “Father of his Country” which we are 
not inclined to dispute. But are we 
assuming too much when we say that dur- 
ing Mr. Taft’s later years the entire na- 
tion looked up to him with such regards 
as children might express for a benevolent 
parent? He had a fatherly personality. 
For thirty years he had been a national 
and international figure. Success had not 
spoiled him. Defeat had not embittered 
him. He had expanded and mellowed with 
the passing years. About his genial per- 
sonality gathered a charm persons who 
knew him could not resist, and which mul- 
titudes who had never seen him were 
bound to feel. 


He had a genius for friendship. He 


Politics; His Religion 


liked to have people near him; and they, 
in turn, liked to be near him. These 
friends included more than intimates of 
the family circle and the home-town folks. 
The extent of his friendship extended be- 
yond the reach of party, religion, and 
race. One reason for his unpopularity with 
Republican leaders in 1912 was his im- 
politie statement, and its implications, 
that he could not see why he should not 
appoint applicants to office, if they were 
able men, regardless of party affiliation. 
He lost votes because of his friendship 
for a Catholic cardinal. But exhibiting 
this same friendly spirit while Civil Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines won the allegi- 
ance of the Filipinos. “You can never 
reach the East except through its heart,” 


said Lord Curzon once. [Illustrating that 
idea, an observer remarked, “Taft was 
the first Saxon to love the Malay; and 
the Malay returned it.” It is doubtful if 
Mr. Taft could have accomplished the 
really huge task of pacifying and organ- 
izing the Islands had he not exhibited 
this friendly flow of soul. The Filipinos 
called themselves his “little brown broth- 
ers” and named him “Santo” (Saint) Taft. 
The chief insurrectionist, Aguinaldo, did 
not care for his policies; but the fact 
remains that for three centuries the 
Islands had not flourished as they did 
under the Taft administration, anti-im- 
perialists notwithstanding. 

He could not be brusque and brief with 
callers; he had to exchange jokes and 
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stories while important business waited. so. No event in his administration as 
Why should he take off the heads of ef- President injured him more among men 
ficient public servants, even though they on whom he must depend to put through 
were on the other side of the political his policies than a letter “reading out” 
fence? Newspaper men loved him because of the party all progressives who had dit- 
he gave them copious, lively copy, and fered with the President on the tariff 
because he stood patiently to be photo- bill, and the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy 
graphed. However, the most docile ox will over conservation of national resources, 
protest when the load gets unreasonable. The President laughed heartily over the 
On a certain occasion, when an enter- upset suffered by ambitious men. He 
prising photographer had arranged him found at last, however, that the Presidency 
in a number of unconventional positions, was far from a joke, particularly when 


he exclaimed, “Don’t you think six ex- 
posures of me in my most ungainly pos- 
tures ought to suffice?” 

Nothing in his life hurt him like the 
melancholy severing of his friendship with 
Roosevelt. He had nothing harsh to say 
about his one-time friend, and was the 
first to make overtures of peace. But the 
iron had gone deep into his soul, and even 
after the reconciliation friends perceived 
that the relationship was one he preferred 
not to discuss. 

At Yale he had been “father? of his 
class. “To see his huge bulk come solidly 
and fearlessly across the campus,” re- 
marked a classmate, “was to take a fresh 
hold on life.” Everyone in college thought 
of himself as “Bill” Taft’s friend, and 
that feeling prevailed among all those who 
subsequently came under his influence. 

The Taft family lived moderately. The 
family had a simple country home at 
Murray Bay on the St. Lawrence River, 
selected by the father. Natives along the 
river called him le petit juge. His half- 
brother, Charles P. Taft, who had a home 
nearby, relates that he would often see 
his brother in the moonlight solemnly 
walking up and down in front of the 
house attempting to soothe a fretful child. 
He had quietly carried it from the house 
that the rest of the family might sleep. 
In his expedition as peace ambassador to 
Japan and Russia he had earried his fam- 
ily along, and that without servants to 
help. A friend remarked to Mrs. Taft that 
of course she would take a maid with her. 
“Yes,” Mrs. Taft replied, “I call him Bill.” 
_ He was a large man. An observer, see- 
ing him emerge from an assembly, which 
he had addressed, once remarked, “It’s 
like seeing a dreadnaught launched, isn’t 
it?” One time, when he was Secretary of 
War, a newspaper man inquired, “How 
much do you weigh, Mr. Taft?” “I won’t 
tell you,” boomed the Secretary. “Speaker 
Reed used to say that no gentleman could 
weigh more than two hundred pounds. I 
have amended that to three hundred.” In 
reality he went up to three hundred and 
fifty. Alarmed, he adopted methods of 
reducing his weight, and after persistent 
efforts, pursued through a series of years, 
succeeded. He was large rather than cor- 
pulent. He had a clear-cut, intellectual, 
handsome face, out of which shone per- 
petual good nature. With all his great 
bulk, he was remarkably light of foot on 
the dance floor, a pastime in which he de- 
lighted. His great weight, well distributed, 
gave him personality. Roosevelt called 
him an “expansive” man. 

The Taft smile became famous around 
the world. It contributed enormously to 
his success and became almost as well 
known as the man himself. The amazed 
Filipinos declared they had never seen 
anything like it. “The Spaniards never 
smiled like that!” they exclaimed. A per- 
son with such a laugh couldn’t have ene- 
mies. He had opponents in plenty, but 
few enemies. When that broad, cheerful 
countenance expanded in a smile, the audi- 
ence was captured, though the speaker had 
not uttered a word. And he had a laugh 
for all occasions, a deep, rumbling, whole- 
souled laugh that carried with it a wealth 
of humor. Mr. Taft could not seem to 
laugh moderately. To hear it was like 
seeing the sun break through clouds. It 
was contagious; and everyone, presently, 
was laughing—why, one hardly knew. 

He was able to see something funny in 
the most dismal occasions—perhaps there 
were times when he should not have done 


Roosevelt returned, called him to account 
for his stewardship, and accused him of 
hiding the talent with which he had been 
entrusted in the earth rather than putting 
it out to exchange. Then, for the first 
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It is a well-known fact that the 
circulation of our Baptist papers and 
periodicals is by no means what it 
should be. This situation is to be 
deplored because such literature is 
essential to the creation of an intel- 
ligent program and united denomi- 
nation. The lack of circulation may 
be due to one or more of several 
causes. It may mean that these 
periodicals are failing to commend 
themselves to the thoughtful mem- 
bers of our Churches and especially 
to those in positions of leadership. 
It may be due to this ever-increasing 
supply of interdenominational liter- 
ature, or to the immense amount of 
secular publications found even in 
our Christian homes _ crowding 
the religious papers off the library 
table and into the wastebasket and 
finally out of the home, and destroy- 
ing the appetite for religious read- 
ing. It may be caused by the ill- 
concealed indifference of multitudes 
in our membership to denominational 
news, interests, and activities. Your 
committee believes that the real 
cause of this distressingly limited 
circulation of our own publications 
is due to the last three items men- 
tioned rather than to any serious 
faults in our own periodicals, which 
compare favorably with the best in 
other denominations, and are desery- 
ing of a general circulation among 
our people. The remedy for this 
situation lies with the pastors and 
other leaders in our local Churches. 
They alone can make the Church 
membership, as a whole, acquainted 
with our denominational literature, 
arouse in them an interest in it, and 
create in them an appetite for it. 
This means hard and persistent work 
on the part of these leaders, espe- 
cially the pastors; but it is labor 
that will bring rich rewards to the 
local Churches as well as the denomi- 
nation as a whole.—From Report of 
Committee on Baptist Press (North- 
ern). 


time in his hearty, buoyant life, Taft 
faced a tragedy. He was thrust from 
Washington with a violence that would 
have either squelched or embittered most 
men. It did neither to him. He saw the 
humor even of that desperate situation, 
and informed those who had voted for him 
that they belonged to a small but select 
minority. He was always relating funny 
stories. One of his favorites was about 
a man being tried for murder in the Tip- 
perary assizes in Ireland. The accused 
had assaulted a man and had broken his 
skull. The attorney for the accused wished 
to introduce medical testimony which 
would prove that the murdered man had 
an eggshell skull. Whereupon the presid- 
ing judge interrupted: “What business 
had a man with an eggshell skull in 
Tipperary?” 
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He showed a friend, once, an unsigned 
letter he had received. The letter con- 
tained nothing but insults and hard names, 
“Now, just think,” laughed Taft, “how 
great that person must have felt once 
he had got that out of his system!” 

Taft’s voice was as big as his frame, 
and he always roared his welcome to his 
friends. In public speech it was rich and 
sonorous. To the end it retained its 
hearty, youthful quality, revealing a dis- 
position happy and at peace with the 
world. Taft was not an eloquent speaker. 
He could not dazzle like Theodore Roose- 
velt. His addresses and writings were not 
epigrammatic; they were not even origi- 
nal, They were rather weighty and solid. 
He never talked nonsense; but neither did 
he speak or write striking phrases. His 
mind was the legal, judicious sort that 
weighed words and sentences, generally 
fatal to pointed, stirring discourse. He 
could persuade and convince with his logic, 
but not sweep an audience off its feet. He 
had a large brain, and thought clearly and 
logically. His conclusions were sensible 
and sound, and his forecasts liable to be 
accurate. His judgment, particularly in 
legal affairs, was of superior quality, and 
in the course of his long judicial career 
his decisions established several prece- 
dents. : 

In delicate international situations in- 
volving far-reaching results, as in the 
Philippines, at Panama, in the Orient, and 
in Russia, he displayed an astonishing 
diplomacy and balance. He was long 
known at Washington as the great arbi- 
trator. While President he made one or 
two hasty remarks. Newspaper men seized 
on them, published them with embroid- 
ery, and did him irreparable harm. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt made a score of tactless: 
statements to Taft’s one. But a startling 
remark from “T. R.” delighted the people, 
while one less thoughtless from Taft made 
them angry. One of Roosevelt’s holds on 
the American public was his flair for over- 


riding all the proprieties, social and 
political. } 
Mr. Taft had high motives. In all his 


offices he acted from a sense of principle; 
even his political opponents conceded that. 
It was principle that sent him to the Phil- 
ippines against his wish, and kept him 
there, though the Supreme Court twice 
beckoned. It was principle that kept him 
on the disagreeable Panama Canal Com- 
mission, though once more he might have 
realized his dearest ambition. He would 
not compromise with the Rooseveltians, 
though to have done so would have meant 
party solidarity, possibly re-election. As 
we have said before, we are not pointing 
this out as a virtue. He saw no reason 
why he should not support the Aldrich 
Tariff Bill. It seemed a good one for the 
country and actually changed a large na- 
tional deficit to an encouraging balance 
in two years. But to support Canon and 
Aldrich was the height of political impru- 
dence. He cordially disliked the necessity 
of political compromise, and said, “It is. 
the necessity one is under of carrying on 
such public business, securing witnesses, 
establishing evidence in respect to every- 
thing done that one is not a thief and has 
no corrupt motives, which makes admini- 
strative work under conditions of partisan 
politics so irksome to me.” 

Partisan politics, in the end, got more 
than irksome—he hated them. It must 
have given him immense satisfaction, 
when, as private citizen, he could come 
boldly out and support with enthusiasm 
Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations policy, so 
bitterly contested by partisan zealots. 

He was fond of good things of life: 
good food, travel, genial associates, golf, 
and horseback riding. But he was entire- 
ly temperate. The night of Thanksgiving 
Day, following his election to the office 
of President, he was the guest of honor 
at a banquet at Virginia Hot Springs. 
On approaching his place at the table, 
he quietly turned down all the glasses ex- 
cept the water-goblet. An alert reporter, 
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hovering near, observed the incident, and 
immediately published a story in a New 
York daily to the effect that the Presi- 
dent-elect had gone over to the prohibi- 
tionists. In reality, Mr. Taft had no such 
thought and had merely refused the wine 
as a matter of health-precaution. 

He was opposed to the eighteenth 
amendment, not because he did not wish 
to see intoxicating liquors banished from 
the nation—he did; but because of the 
embarrassment sure to follow on an at- 
tempted enforcement. He was not much 
impressed by the fluent argument that 
prohibition interfered with personal lib- 
erty. His objection was a practical one 
and the result of long judicial experience. 
The way to control the evil, he said, is 
not by a constitutional amendment but by 
State control. 


He was a religious man. His Church 
preference was Unitarian, and he inter- 
ested himself actively in the affairs of that 
body. But he interpreted that interest on 
the broadest basis. Thus he ordered that 
the Catholic religion continue to be taught 
in the Americanized schools in the Philip- 
pines because investigation had assured 
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him that the educational system in the 
Islands was not ready for a change. He 
formed a close friendship with the Roman 
Catholic, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, though certain sectarian pa- 
pers exploited that friendship and it cost 
him many votes in 1912. He frequently 
spoke in Churches of all persuasions, and 
took occasion, often, to commend the mis- 
sionary enterprise, as he had observed the 
effects of it in his journeys about the 
world. Those were wise and carefully 
selected words he spoke in a certain pub- 
lic address: “I have had some opportunity 
to know how dependent we are on the 
spread of Christianity in any hope we 
may have of uplifting the peoples whom 
Providence has thrust upon us for our 
guidance.” 

Again he said: “No one can study the 
movement of modern civilization from an 
utterly impartial standpoint, and not re- 
alize that Christianity, and the spirit of 
Christianity, is the only basis for the hope 
of modern civilization and the growth of 
popular self-government, The spirit of 
Christianity is pure democracy. It is the 
equality of man before God; the equality 
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of man before law, which is, as I under- 
stand it, the most godlike manifestation 
that man has been able to make.” 

Where will you go to find a finer ap- 
preciation of the gospel of Jesus than 
that? 

Death does not remove the influence of 
such men from among us. He was great 
in his achievement for American democ- 
racy and unity; but he was greater in 
the smile with which he faced fortune and 
misfortune alike. The American people 
will retain many memories of William 
Howard Taft, but the one they will re- 
tain longest will be that of a President, 
overwhelmingly defeated and _ rejected, 
picking up loose ends dropped four years 
before, and observing with an irrepressible 
smile, “What consoles me is this—I haven’t 
lost faith in the wisdom of the people.” 

His was a buoyant spirit which no 
wind, favorable or unfavorable, could over- 
much disturb. Great-hearted, genial, hon- 
est, and courageous, the example of his 
life will remain a perpetual heritage for 
the youth of the nation. 


(The End) 
[All rights reserved] 


The Present and Future of Religion 


By C. E,M.Joad. (The Macmillan Company, New York) 


A particular initial interest attaches to 
this book because its author is a layman. 
Mr. Joad earns his living by working in 
the Civil Service of the British Govern- 
ment and as an avocation lectures on phil- 
osophy in the University of London. But 
while he has been steadily employed in the 
government service since his graduation 
from Balliol College, Oxford, in 1914, he 
has made such good use of his leisure time 
that he has written a number of books on 
philosophical subjects and has been a fre- 
quent contributor to “The Nation and 
Athenaeum,” “The Spectator,’ and various 
other journals. 

Entirely apart from his thesis and con- 
clusion this book is to be commended to 
the average clerical writer because of its 
technique. It is a model of coherence, con- 
ereteness, and clarity. There is none of 
the cloudy grandiloquence which mars 
many treatises on religious subjects, the 
tendency to proffer a beautiful phrase as 
a substitute for an idea. Whether one 
agrees or disagrees with Mr. Joad, he is 
left in no doubt as to his meaning. The 
ease with which he handles his materials 
reminds one of the style of William James. 

In the introduction the author states his 
aim with admirable brevity: “The purpose 
of this book is threefold: to give an ac- 
count of the state of religion in this coun- 
try today, to analyse the reasons for its 
admitted decline, and to indicate the con- 
ditions which must be satisfied if it is to 
revive.” He also declares frankly that his 
interest in the subject is “neither that of 
a believer nor of a sceptic, but of an 
absorbed spectator. I neither welcome nor 
deplore the tendencies I have set out to 
analyse.” as 

It may well be doubted whether it is 
possible to reach or preserve one’s equili- 
brium on so exalted a position of detach- 
ment. We live in a social order where the 
winds of prejudice are constant and often 
break forth in veritable hurricanes of emo- 
tion, but it can at least be said that Mr. 
Joad has made a singularly conscientious 
attempt to realize his ideal. Whether or 
not some native bias of which he is un- 
conscious has pre-determined his conclu- 
sions is of course another matter. 

The book is divided into two parts. The 
first treats of the decline of religion and 
the second its prospects. In establishing a 
factual basis for its decline and the con- 
sequent disintegration of the Church, the 
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author gives figures which have the ear- 
marks of authenticity and which must 
arouse many misgivings in the minds of all 
believers in the Church. Thus, in a typ- 
ical London area with a population of 
over 80,000, in 1886 the total number of 
persons in attendance at Church on Sun- 
day was 12,996, with an average of 295 
at each service. In 1927 this total had 
declined to 3,960, with an average at each 
service of 65. 

It is difficult to make a comparison be- 
tween the situation in England and that 
of America, though we have reason to 
believe that the decline in Church attend- 
ance has not been as great on this side 
of the Atlantic. But even in its most pro- 
pitious aspects, the problem of the Church 
is grave, as every clergyman knows, and 
it is well for us to give heed to such a 
warning voice as that of Mr. Joad, that 
we may appraise the situation in terms of 
reality. For Mr. Joad does not exult in 
the gloomy picture that he has painted. 
“Civilization,” he declares, “needs the 
practical application of the teaching of 
Christ as never before. It will crash, and 
deservedly crash, unless it tries Christian- 
ity before it is too late.” Turning to the 
Church to discover what it is doing to 
meet the urgent necessities of the hour, 
what does he find? “Our startled ears are 
assailed by a composed murmur, as it were 
the buzzing of angry wasps. . . . We hear 
a clerical voice rebuking a woman for 
entering a Church ‘uncovered,’ that is, 
without a hat. . . Or we are regaled 
with disputes about the Virgin Birth.” The 
justice of this criticism is strikingly con- 
firmed by a statement issued by the Arch- 
bishop of York on July first, some months 
after the publication of this book. The 
statement was signed by the archbishop 
and a number of bishops and clergy after 
a conference at London. It does not deal, 
as one should naturally expect with the 
problem of youth, with the growth of 
worldliness, the decay of morals, the blight 
of war, or unemployment, but with the 
different opinions which may be held about 
the presence of Christ in the Holy Com- 
munion. One can understand why our au- 
thor, with the impatience of the practical 
mind, declares that such debates are 
“clerical fiddling while Rome burns,” and 
that he is forced to a regretful realization 
“that ‘Christ’s dream of a regenerated 
world is too lovely for the little minds 


that run the machine of instituted 
religion.” 

Enough has been said to show that, 
caustic though he often is in his criticism 
of the clergy, Mr. Joad is no enemy of 
essential Christianity. He has lost faith 
in the Church; but as the second part of 
his book shows, he has not lost faith in 
religion. Here it would seem that there is 
a hiatus in his thought. If mankind re- 
quires a religion, even though it is at- 
tenuated in character, there is no escape 
from the necessity of its organization. It 
cannot survive floating loosely in the air 
or in the form of vague notions and aspir- 
ations in the minds of individuals. If its 
present impasse has been brought about by 
the “little minds” that control it, the 
obvious remedy would seem to be better 
ecclesiastical leadership, rather than a 
scrapping of the Church as the author 
implies. 

Space does not allow an examination of 
the explanation of the origin of religion 
which Joad advances nor of his devastat- 
ing analysis of many current ethical ideas. 
He deals more or less incidentally but 
penetratively with many phases of life 
and, even if one may hold his former opin- 
ion still after reading the book, he will 
hold it more intelligently. Its pages bris- 
tle with acute observations such as the 
following: “In a modern community the 
influence of leaders increases as the ave- 
nues of propaganda multiply, while the 
effect of education in giving the people 
the power to read but not to criticize what 
they read is to make them dupes of un- 
scrupulous advertisement.” Speaking of 
the ballot as a means of choosing our 
leaders, after describing the increasing dif- 
ficulty of modern statesmanship he asks 
searchingly: “Is it conceivable that such 
direction can result from the haphazard 
decision of the ballot-box? . . . One might 
as well select engineers to build a bridge 
by taking a flapper’s plebiscite or the most 
handsome film faces among Hollywood 
males.” On reflection this may not prove 
to be so great an exaggeration as it at first 
appears. 

Though disclaiming any mystical ele- 
ment in his own spiritual composition, Mr. 
Joad, after a valiant defence of the mys- 
tics as the highest type of manhood, ac- 
knowledges that it is from them that we 
derive our knowledge of the world of 
value, “for they alone have had first hand 


14 

evidence that it exists.” “Hence the fu- 
ture of religion is for me one in which 
the experience of the mystic will become 
the experience of the ordinary man.” That, 
we may say, is a high and Christian hope. 
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Though the forms in which he clothes 
his thought are unconventional, in essence 
the spirit of the author is Christian and 
he is animated by an almost evangelical 
fervor for the ideals that inhere in the 
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Christian faith. But whether, as we have 
seen, the reader agrees or disagrees with 
Mr. Joad in general or in detail, he will 
be stimulated to acuter thinking by a 
study of this book. 


With a Motor Car In Southern England 


When motoring over England this year 
(1930) the American visitor is surprised 
at the immense amount of road widening 
and rebuilding in progress. The number 
of motor vehicles registered in England, 
in 1929, was 1,919,785. They are crowded 
into an area about equal to the State of 
Pennsylvania. Many of the roadways are 
not sufficiently wide for modern needs. 
When a road is being reconstructed men 
are placed at each end of the section that 
is being repaired, and with green and red 
flags perfectly control the traffic. The 
English in many matters of detail are 
most orderly on their streets and high- 
ways. ‘Traffic keeps to the left. There 
are many signposts to aid the motorists. 
Drivers constantly signal to each other 
as to the course they expect to take, no 
chances are permissible, they politely give 
each other the right of way. I am com- 
pelled to say that in some respects auto- 
mobile courtesy and care are more in evi- 
dence in England than in America. This 
adds to the pleasure and safety of motor- 
ing over circuitous and often narrow road- 
ways. 

If you are wise you belong to the Auto- 
mobile Association. Its privileges are 
similar to those granted to members of 
the automobile clubs of the United States. 
The fee is £1 per year. The A. A. has 
its own policemen, with its own uniform, 
and these men stand at cross roads or 
junctions in towns and country and, with 
perpetual arm motion, tell individual 
drivers of every car, exactly what they 
are to do. In turn the drivers of A. A. 
cars and their police courteously salute 
each other. Every few miles are A. A. 
telephone booths, accessible only to mem- 
bers of that organization. They possess 
booth keys to use in the event of calling 
for help or for other purposes. The A. A. 
has a membership of over 800,000. The 
Royal Automobile Club, very much on the 
same plan, is not so large. It has recently 
deemed it necessary to issue a warning 
against pedestrians who may be strangers 
and who ask for a “lift.” 

The “baby” motor cars are numerous but 
look very uncomfortable for good-sized 
grown-ups. Taxes are high. The assump- 
tion seems to be that if a man can afford 
an automobile he must make it help to 
pay his expenses for a big war. Conse- 
quently many cars are not as high-powered 
as in America—indeed, this hardly seems 
necessary because there are very few heavy 
grades in England. Taxes are assessed ac- 
cording to the power of the car. The tax 
is £1 ($4.88) for each horsepower, inde- 
pendently of the size or age of the ear. 
Thus a 7 horsepower car is taxed annually 
about $35, a 16 horsepower almost $80. 
Petrol costs 36¢ per gallon. Men at sery- 
ice stations do not wear uniforms nor do 
they clean windshields. 

The broader roadways wind incessantly. 
Many are of very ancient origin—they 
were not in the early days laid out 
straight, because the “evil eye” followed 
undeviating lines only and could not go 
down crooked paths and roads. In some 
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parts of England you come across very old, 
straight highways which were planned by 
the Romans—those practical colonists did 
not worry about the “evil eye” and built 
their roads for utilitarian purposes. Again 
you note the lateral lanes that wander off 
into the verdant countryside. These paths 
make many mysterious turns, are often 
rough and stony, are flanked by turf- 
rooted hedges, wild flowers and jagged 
trees. In June many clumps of wild roses 
adorn these placid pathways. 

Old fashioned public houses are passed 
by every few miles. In them some of the 
country folks disported themselves, often 
to their exceeding harm, but to the vast 
financial gain of rich or titled manufac- 
turers. Some of the names of these “pubs” 
seem appropriate; thus on the edge of the 
great port of Southampton you pass “The 
Sailor’s Return.” Again you have “The 
Dolphin Inn.” There are many old “pubs” 
with singularly unfelicitous names for 
these days of automobiles; you have the 
“White Horse,” “The Horse and Jockey,” 
“The Runaway Horse.” Here are a few 
other samples: “The God Begot House,” 
“The Hen and Chickens,” “The Jolly 
Farmer,’ “The Rose and Thistle,’ “The 
Tumbledown Dick.” Queer advertising 
signals — queer to me—confront you. I 
rather like, “Uphill School for Girls, Tot- 
terdown Hill, Principal, Mrs. Cross.” Those 
girls must have giddy times! 

Do you want old castles, square Norman 
Church towers, dimly lighted cathedrals, 
ruins, rich men’s parks? There is a pro- 
fusion of them on every hand. 

And the villages! What shall we say 
of them? How picturesque they are, set 
in the midst of sweet green upland or 
under chalky hills, nestled by the salty 
sea. How uncomfortable some of the 
houses look with their quaint, oft-times 
thatched roofs and tiny casements. The 
cellarless homes are mixed up with strings 
of little shops, the windows of which are 
crowded with chocolates, cakes, or an un- 
attractive medley of threepenny and other 
things. Old Church towers are seen in the 
smaller towns, surmounting solidly con- 
structed places of worship which are much 
alike as to the outward appearance but 
seem cold to the American visitor even 
though the hearts of the congregations may 
burn with celestial fire, although this may 
not always be. 

Since the Great War it would almost 
seem as if nearly every small community 
in England has its War Memorial in some 
conspicuous place. These monuments often 
are slight affairs, dedicated to the young 
men who surrendered their lives at the 
bidding of propaganda and befuddled or 
ambitious politicians. In these tortuous 
village streets you see—as is remarked by 
some Englishmen—a minimum proportion 
of middle-aged men. Almost a million of 
Albion’s sons who should now be in their 
prime, were consumed in the Great War. 
You see a maximum number of old men, 
quietly wandering along the footpaths with 
walkingsticks. You judge that many of 
these “old timers” possess a very meagre 


competence, they have given up business 
cares and have taken to the field. You 
see plenty of children with ruddy cheeks 
and happy unwashed faces, risking life 
and limb in front of motor cars and thun- 
dering buses. Possibly a downpour comes 
on. While some seek temporary cover, it 
is very apparent that a shower does not 
disturb many of the out-of-door folks who 
palpably despise the economic value of 
preserving their clothes with umbrellas. 
They plod right on through mist and rain. 

During the latter days of merry May and 
the early part of winsome June English 
scenery is rich in wildflowers. The modest 
primrose, the wild geranium, the coquet- 
tish daisy dance and quiver in the caress- 
ing breezes. Broad carpets of dainty blue- 
bells spread from beneath the shadow of 
umbrageous trees out into the fickle sun- 
light. Lovely meadows, resplendent with 
gay buttercups, are exalted like unto the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. Cattle and 
sheep dip their eager mouths into the 
fragrant grasses. During part of the ex- 
uberant springtide the awakening fields 
are separated by hedges of yellow broom 
and gorse. On some stone-strewed hill- 
sides great patches of this splendid bloom 
reflect the glowing glory of the sun, 

On a clear summer day the masses of 
distant trees look like solid blocks of dark 
green forest. Out in the open isolated’ 
trees are satisfying with their perfect 
symmetry. From behind high grey walls 
lilac trees—not just bushes—laden with 
white or colored blossom gaze down into 
the streets below. Horse chestnut trees 
with big bulging candles—larger than in 
America—delight the eye. The rugged 
hawthorn when at the apex of their pride 
charm us with their great ropes of bloom, 
tinted with that vivid color that artists 
describe as lake. The laburnum, an ex- 
quisite tree, at the height of its wondrous 
fairness, looks as if covered with dripping 
gold. But fascinating beyond all else are 
the long thick hedged and undulating 
fields of rhododendrons, rioting with su- 
perb mauve flowers that dominate the 
scene. As you speed by pleasant gardens 
or glance through narrow gateways you 
see cultivated rhododendrons of many 
tints, white to magenta and deep-dyed 
reds. Their transcendent bloom during a 
few short weeks makes jubilant the earth 
and air, 


Summer comes. The waving grain looks 
white unto harvest. Millions of gay roses 
flaunt their allurements amid a multitude 
of flowers. Scarlet poppies, when the sun 
shines, dazzle the eye. The lowly heather 
with its exquisite robe of purple, spreads 
over forest, fen and field. Surrounded by — 
the ever changing beauties of southern 
England the motor cars rush on and on 
and on! 


Finally, it may be remarked that if the 
English would only advertise in America 
more about their historic and charming 
‘country it would be well for themselves 
and the United States. 


England, 1930. 


Letter From London 


By Hupert W. PEET 


chosen by eminent professional men, as be- 
ing the passages they have found most 
helpful and the most beautiful. The ob- 


ject is not only to redraw attention to the 
spiritual teaching of the Bible but to re- 
call to mind its literary excellence and, 
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the editor stated in an introductory note, 
“to help to counteract the influence of 
American slang which is heard on the 
films and the somewhat slipshod and coarse 
writing in the present flood of war novels.” 

In one of the last letters written by 
the late Sir Gordon Guggisberg, former 
governor of the Gold Coast, and one of 
the great friends of the African race both 
in Africa, itself and in U. 8. A., he told 
his friends that during his long illness his 
Christian faith had been wonderfully re- 
stored both by the practical Christianity 
of his nurses and also especially by read- 
ing the recent book “Sin, Sorrow and Suf- 
fering” by Dr. Carey, Bishop of Pretoria. 
Sir Gordon has been one of the finest 
colonial governors Britain has produced 
during the last two generations. 

The Christian public in America which 
has so whole-heartedly thrown itself into 
the world fight against the opium and drug 
traffie will hear with regret of the death, 
at the age of 84, of Rev. Edwin Joshua 
Dukes, who has been one of the leading 
British figures in the anti-opium and drug 
movement for 56 years. Only a week be- 
fore he died he was engaged in editing 
the “Bulletin” of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of the Opium Trade. Mr. Dukes, 
who was the father of Mr. Ashley Dukes, 
the dramatist, and Sir Paul Dukes the 
writer, was a close friend of Bishop Brent, 
and addressed the International Opium 
Conference of the League of Nations at 
Geneva in 1924. He was for some time 
Secretary in England of the French ex- 
priests’ society, and editor of “The Free 
Christian of France.” 

An appeal signed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, Lord Sankey, the Lord Chancellor, 
and others is being made on behalf of the 
spiritual needs of the great new suburban 
London which is growing up round the 
metropolis. During the past six years 
80,000 houses have been erected, and new 
Churches are needed for nearly half a 
million people. They appeal for what is 
ealled The Forty-Five Churches Fund. 

When Senator Reed, during intervals of 
the Naval Conference, visited Milton’s cot- 
tage with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who 
loves to take his friends to this beautiful 
and little-spoiled section of Puritan and 
Quaker Buckinghamshire, he found there 
was no copy there of the first edition of 
“Paradise Lost.” The British public great- 
ly appreciates the thought of the Senator 
in repairing the omission by presenting 
one of these valuable books. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury at a meet- 
ing of the Kent County Change Ringers’ 
Association, after confessing that his arms 
had been nearly wrenched off when he 
tried to ring Church bells, added: “Not 
very long since I saw a new incumbent 
being apparently, like Elijah, carried up 
into the heavens, and instead of being in- 
dueted to his charge on earth being trans- 
lated to a place elsewhere. I am only sorry 
that one who ought to be a celestial guide 
appeared to be greatly relieved to reach 
earth again!” 


Free Churches and Protestantism 


If there were any doubts upon the devo- 
tion to Protestant principles among the 
Free Churches, the address of the Rev. J. 
Alfred Sharp at the National Free Church 
(Council would remove them. His address 
has been published under the title “The 
Affirmative Principles of the Free 
Churches.” : 

“There are many indications in the life 
of today,” says Dr. Sharp, “that we are 
approaching a time when once again there 
will be a clash between two opposing 
forces. It must be borne in mind that 
Rome works with a deadly persistency. 
The prize of winning back England to the 
Roman faith is a great one. All that devo- 
tion, strength and persistency can accom- 
plish will be thrown into the conflict. I 
do not fear the results if the Free Churches 
stand firm. The puritan spirit has not 
altogether passed away. \ 

“Believing in the sole sufficiency of a 
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spiritual conception of religion we are 
driven back upon those great experimental 
truths which give life and reality to our 
work. When a man can say, ‘I know whom 
I have believed, he will not need to go 
seeking the aid of priestly magic.” 


“WHERE IS GOD?” 


“Muvver, where is God?” a childish 
voice asked one day, 

“T know He lives in Heaven, but is 
that so far away? 

An’ if He lives away up there above 
the big blue sky, 

How can we go to live with Him if 
we get sick and die? 

An’ muvver, the song words say that 
God 

Can see both you and me, 

Goes with me in the darkest room, 
and watches while I sleep; 

But if He lives away up there and 
song words say He do— 

Must He break the sky apart when 
He comes through? 

Muvver, where is God?” 


I took the baby by the hand, and 
smiled to her and said, 
“Come on, my dear, we’ll go and see, 
this nest that hangs o’erhead. 

Last week it had four eggs, you 
know. What is there in it 
now?” 

She looked inside so eagerly and 
with her most stately bow, 

She, like a court page, announced to 
me, “Muvver, there’s birdies 
in it now.” 

‘There, my dear, is God.” 


I took her to the mound of flowers, 
where, just a few weeks past, 
We stood together and, in the rows, 
tiny seedlings cast. 
And lo, we saw a lovely sight, the 
fiowers all in bloom, 
Did shed their colors and perfume 
rare, to help dispel the gloom. 
The child looked up with wondering 
eyes, then touched a fiower 
fair, 
And with the best of wisdom cried, 
‘“Muvver, God is here.” 


We strolled along the grassy lane, 
into the pasture lot, 

And there we saw the cattle graze 
upon a bounteous crop; 

And e’en the honey bees were there, 
among the fence-hedge flowers, 

Gathering in the honey like so many 
harvesters. 

And with each new discovery a child- 
ish voice rang loud and clear, 

With smiling face she’d dance in 
glee, then whisper, 

“Muvver, God is here.” 


There came a time of grief and pain, 
when shadows darker grew, 

I looked a last time at a face I loved 
the long years through, 

For Death had made its presence 
known and from our sight 
removed— 

A sister—parting was so hard, the 
burden was so heavy too, 

Those hours of grief were hard to 
bear, when through the dark 
a sunbeam came, 

And, cuddling to my side, she called 
my name: 

“Muvver, God is here.” 


Mrs. Catharine Smith Brown. 
Meyersdale, Pa. 


this point Dr. 
Sharp, who is an ex-president of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church, called the Free 
Churches to return from the circumference 
to the center and to put before all men the 
affirmations of their faith. 


And proceeding from 
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The Bishop, the B. B. C., and the 
Cup Final 

It is perhaps an interesting example of 
the interest of the Church in clean sport 
that it is the intervention of the Bishop 
of Buckingham which has healed a little 
quarrel between the British Broadeasting 
Corporation and the Football Association. 
There was a little quarrel between these 
bodies which threatened to lead to the 
British public who could not go to 
Wembley to see the Cup Final on April 26, 
being deprived of hearing the broadcast 
description and commentary on it during 
the progress of the game. The bishop, a 
keen lover of the game, entered the lists 
as peacemaker. He did not hesitate to 
reprove the B. B. ©. for some of their 
actions in the matter, and he then appealed 
to the Football Association to reconsider 
the matter from their side. 

“T am chairman of a hospital,” he said, 
“and I know what it is for the patients 
to listen-in. I am going to ask you not 
to deprive the general public, especially 
the sick and the infirm, not to stand in 
their way, but nobly and generously give 
the public what they want—a running 
record of that game. If you do what I 
ask the public will say that the Football 
Association are what they always believed 
them to be—gentlemen and sportsmen.” 

The result is that sick and well alike will 
be able to listen to the great game. May 
the Church go on acting as peacemaker in 
greater disputes still! 


Labor Canon on Riches 


Canon Donaldson, of Westminster, who 
was appointed to his canonry by Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald during his previous ad- 
ministration, has long been a member of 
the Labor Party, and the precincts of 
Westminster have not cooled his political 
allegiance. In one of his Lenten lectures 
at Westminster Abbey the Canon, speak- 
ing on “the idolatry of riches,” said: “The 
Church of today is guilty because she either 
is silent or speaks so faintly her Master’s 
teaching that men do not know that this 
striving for an accumulation of riches is a 
deadly sin—covetousness. St. Francis 
Xavier said that men had confessed before 
him all sins he knew of and some he had 
never thought of, but none had ever 
of his own accord confessed that he 
was covetuous.” 

Canon Donaldson said that speculation 
in the United States with its recent ter- 
rific crash, the Hatry collapse in Britain, 
the gambling on horses and greyhounds 
and football, were all rooted in the same 
evil passion for wealth without work. 
“This,” he said, “is paganism naked and 
unashamed—the bane of all noble striving 
and the pollution of our civic and national 
life. We have discarded God for Mammon 
—the God of Gold.” 


May Meeting Speakers 


It comes as a surprise to Continental vis- 
istors to England to discover how heartily 
princes, leading statesmen and other public 
men are willing to identify themselves 
with the institution of the Church at home 
and overseas. The Prince of Wales is ex- 
pected to preside at the anniversary of the 
Missions to Seamen. Lord Allenby was in 
the chair at the annual meeting of the 
Church Army, which is the society found- 
ed by Prebendary Carlile to carry forward 
a similar work to that of the Salvation 
Army. Viscount Bridgeman, who was at 
the Admiralty in the last Government, was 
with the 8. P. G. last week; and Lord 
Sankey, the Lord Chancellor in the Labor 
Government, is no less ready to confess 
his own faith than Lord Slesser, a former 
Labor Minister, who is a convinced Anglo- 


Catholic. At the London Missionary So- 
ciety’s annual meeting Lord Goschen, 


formerly Governor of Madras, is to pre- 
side. 


The New Poet Laureate 


John Masefield, the new Poet Laureate 
of England, has never taken any public 


(Continued on page 19) 
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“LORD JESUS, I LONG TO BE 
PERFECTLY WHOLE” 


(Memory Hymn for September) 


Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole; 
I want Thee forever to live in my soul; 
3reak down ev’ry idol, cast out ev’ry foe; 
Now wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow. 
Refrain 


Whiter than snow, yes, whiter than snow; 
Now wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow. 


Lord Jesus, look down from Thy throne in 
the skies, 

And help me to make a complete sacrifice; 

I give up myself, and whatever I know— 

Now wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow. 


Lord Jesus, for this I most humbly en- 
treat; 

I wait, blessed Lord, at Thy crucified feet, 

By faith, for my cleansing, I see Thy blood 
flow 

Now wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow. 


Lord Jesus, Thou seest I patiently wait; 
Come now, and within me a new heart 
create; 
To those who have sought Thee, Thou 
never said’st No— 
Now wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow. 
James Nicholson, 1871. 
William G. Fischer, 1872. 


TIME AND PLACE OF SYNODICAL 
MEETINGS, FALL, 1930 


Synod of the Northwest, Sept. 2, 1930. 
Immanuel Church, Rev. C. A. Schmid, pas- 
tor loci, R. F. D. No. 3, Garner, Iowa. 
Synod of the Potomac, Sept. 9, 1930. First 
Church, Rev. B. J. Peeler, pastor loci, 124 
W. Horah St., Salisbury, N. C. German 
Synod of the East, Sept. 9, 1930. Imman- 
uel’s Church, Rev. E. J. Strassburger, pas- 
tor loci, 8773 96th St., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
Synod of the Midwest, Sept. 22, 1930. 
Salem Church, Rev. John F. Hawk, pastor 
loci, 915 Ferry St., Lafayette, Ind. Ohio 
Synod, Sept. 30, 1930. Trinity Church, 
Rev. John O. Reagle, D.D., pastor loci, 
47 W. Market St., Tiffin, O. Pittsburgh 
Synod, Oct. 6, 1930. St. Paul’s Church, 
Rey. B. H. Holtkamp, pastor loci, 246 
Poplar St., Meadville, Pa. Eastern Synod, 
October 13, 1930, Rey. Simon Sipple, 
D.D., pastor loci, 41 N. 8th St., Allentown, 
Penna. 


THE 58TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SYNOD OF THE POTOMAC 


The Synod of the Potomae will convene 
in Salisbury, N. C., on Tuesday, Sept. 9, 
1930, at 10 A. M., as the guest of Catawba 
College, Rev. Elmer R. Hoke, Ph.D., presi- 
dent, and of the First Church of Salisbury, 
Rev. Banks J. Peeler, pastor. The Synod 
will meet in general convention for its 
58th annual sessions. The roll clerk, 
Rey. J. Edward Klingaman, will be ready 
for members to enroll at least one hour 
before Synod convenes. Members of Synod 
are expected to be punctual in attendance 
and to arrange to be present to the close 
of the sessions. 

Train schedule from Washington to 
Salisbury via Southern Railway is 11 A. M. 
to 8.53 P. M. (Standard Time); or 11.55 
P. M. to 9 A. M. Regular fare one way 
from Washington, $12.03. Clerical certifi- 


cates secure lowest travel rate for min- 
isters. Hastern or Western Clergy Bureau 
certificates may be used for travel to and 
from this meeting; they must be endorsed 
officially by Southern Railway from Wash- 
ington to Salisbury. Agent in Washington 
will endorse. No special rates seem to be 
available for laymen, except in groups too 
large for our meeting. 
Rev. Banks J. Peeler, Salisbury, N. C., 
is in charge of local arrangements. 
Rev. Edward O. Keen, D.D., President. 
Lloyd E. Coblentz, Stated Clerk. 
Baltimore, Md., Aug. 13, 1930. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Frederick <A. Sterner from 116 
Spring St., to 2432 Fairview Ave., Mt. 
Penn, Reading, Pa. 


NOTICE 


The Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Chureh in the United States, at 
Laneaster, Pa., will begin its 106th year 
on Thursday, Sept. 11, 1930, at 3 P. M. 
The opening address will be delivered by 
Rev. Nevin C. Harner. Registration of 
students, both old and new, will take place 
immediately after the opening service. 


Irwin Hoch DeLong, Dean. 


The pulpit of Grace Church, Mt. Carmel, 
Pa. (East Susquehanna Classis), is vacant. 
Anyone interested may communicate with 
George Wilkinson, secretary of Supply 
Committee, Mt. Carmel, Pa. 

The Summer School of Central Theolog- 
ical Seminary has an enrollment of 86, as 
follows: East Ohio Classis, 22; Southwest 
Ohio Classis, 29; Central Ohio Classis, 7; 
Northeast Ohio Classis, 23; Northwest 
Ohio Classis, 5. 

In St. Stephen’s Church, York, Pa., Rev. 
Howard F. Boyer, pastor, the pulpit on 
July 20 was occupied by Rev. George K. 
Ely, a brother-in-law of Rey. Mr. Boyer. 
In connection with this service, the daugh- 
ter of Rev. and Mrs. Boyer, Ruth Anna, 
was consecrated to the Lord through the 
rite of baptism. 

Our friend, Miss Annie C. Roth, of Bal- 
timore, Md., writes: “I want to renew the 
subseription to your wonderful paper, the 
‘Messenger,’ in memory of our dear 
brother, William J. Roth, who passed to 
his reward Oct. 7, 1929.” What a beauti- 
ful way in which to remember a loved 
one! 

First Church, of Plymouth, Pa., Rev. H. 
Neilson Spink, pastor, received a bequest 
of $655 from the estate of the late Mrs. 
Barbara Smiley, who died Saturday, July 
13, 1929. She was a very faithful worker 
in the Church and a very wonderful Chris- 
tian character. This money will be used 
to start a building fund called the Barbara 
Smiley Building Fund. 


Rey. Paul C. Scheirer, of Bellerose, Long 
Island, is spending a part of his vacation 
with his parents at Willow Street, Pa., 
preaching for his father, Rev. David 
Scheirer, on Aug. 17. The Scheirer fam- 
ily held its 37th annual reunion on Aug. 
12 at Neffsville, Lehigh County, Pa. Of 
the 652 living members of this large fam- 
ily, 237 were present this year. Rev. 
David Scheirer was elected president for 
life. 

The “Messenger” regrets to learn of the 
sudden death of Rev. Dr. Lyman Edwin 
Davis, the able editor of the “Methodist 
Protestant Recorder,” and one-time presi- 


dent of the General Conference of the 
denomination, on Aug. 13. He had been 
editor of the Church paper for a year from 
the time the “Methodist Protestant,” pub- 
lished in Baltimore, and the “Methodist 
Recorder,” published in Pittsburgh, were 
merged. He had been editor of the “Re- 
corder” since 1913 and had held several 
pastorates in New York State. 

The “Messenger” was grieved to learn 
of the sudden death of one of its most 
cherished friends, Dr. George D. Robb, of 
Altoona, who passed away on Wednesday 
morning, Aug. 13. Dr. Robb, one of Al- 
toona’s most prominent and beloved eiti- 
zens, and widely recognized as one of the 
leading educators in the State, served for 
37 years as principal of the Altoona High 
School. The fatal illness had its incep- 
tion Monday evening while the veteran 
educator was seated on the porch of his 
home. He suddenly became ill and, assist- 
ed by his wife, went to his room, remain- 
ing there the following day. He seemed to 
rally from the illness until shortly before 
6 o’clock Wednesday morning, when the 
end suddenly came. The funeral was held 
on Saturday and interment was made at 
Howard, Pa. An obituary of Dr. Robb 
will appear in an early issue of the 
“Messenger.” 


The Mt. Pleasant and Hickory Bottom 
congregations are planning to celebrate the 
30th anniversary of the ordination of their 
pastor, Rev. J. W. Albertson, in a fitting 
manner on Aug. 31. At the morning serv- 
ice Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach will preach the 
sermon and Rey. E. 8. Noll and E. M. 
Dougherty will take part in the program. 
At the afternoon session a song service 
will be held by former choir members un- 
der the direction of Prof. H. C. Smith, 
Rev. V. D. Grubb will have charge of the 
devotional period. There will be musie by 
the Evans and Glass families, a reading by 
Helen McDowell, duet by Martin Glass and 
daughter, and special numbers in the morn- 
ing by the quartet. Rey. E. 8. Noll will 
preach the evening sermon. The “Messen- 
ger” felicitates Rev. Mr. Albertson on the 
achievements of the past 30 years, and 
wishes for him many more years of fruit- 
ful service. 


Rev. Milton Whitener, chairman of the 
Committee on Entertainment for the meet- 
ing of Potomac Synod, to be held in Salis- 
bury, N. C., Sept. 9-11, sends the following 
information for the benefit of those who 
plan to drive by automobile. “Several 
routes are available. Many will probably 
want to come through the Valley of Vir- 
ginia over U. 8. Highway 11 to Roanoke, 
thence U. 8. 311 to Winston-Salem, N. C., 
66 to Lexington and N. C. 10 to Salisbury. 
Others will come by Washington over U. 8. 
No. 1 by way of Richmond to Henderson, 
N. C., thence N. C. No. 57 to Oxford and 
N. C. No. 75 to Durham, thence N. C. No. 
10 to Salisbury. There is a short detour 
between Burlington and Greensboro over 
the latter route, but the detour is well 
maintained and should not cause any ap- 
preciable delay.” 


Rev. W. S. Gerhard writes the following 
letter from his new field of labors in the 
Bear Creek Charge, Mt. Pleasant, N. C.: 
“The pangs of separation from old friends 
were softened by the realization gained 
from a brief contact last April, that an 
equally loyal, devoted, warm-hearted peo- 
ple awaited the pastor’s arrival in his new 
field. The pastorate began the middle of 
July, although the installation service will 
not take place until Sept. 7. On the eve- 
ning of July 30, a goodly number of the 
members of the three congregations of — 
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the charge assembled on the parsonage 
lawn to extend a hearty welcome to the 
pastor and his family. <A bountiful meal 
was served and many good things were 
left in the kitchen. The installation serv- 
ice will likely be held in the Bogar Church, 
Sept. 7, at 3 P. M.” The pastor, in addi- 
tion to his pastoral work, will occupy the 
chair of Latin in the Mt. Pleasant Col- 
legiate Institute, an educational institu- 
tion under the care of the Lutheran 
Church. 

Dr. Henry J. Christman, dean of the 
Summer School, Central Theological Semi- 
nary, writes: “On the opening day of the 
Summer School we were very sorry to 
receive tidings of the auto accident of 
Rev. E. D. Ewing on his way to Dayton 
with two students from his Church at 
Lancaster: Miss Bernice Henderly and 
Miss Hattie Walter. Later on the message 
came that he had died. Deep sorrow per- 
vaded our hearts. We emphasized how- 
ever the rich spiritual comforts we have 
in the promises of the Sacred Word. The 
course Rev. Mr. Ewing was to teach 
is not being offered. Rev. Mr. Ewing was 
a graduate of the Central Theological 
Seminary in the Class of 1918. He was an 
earnest student, a forceful preacher and a 
faithful pastor. During the years of his 
pastorate he took certain courses of gradu- 
ate study, especially in the field of Reli- 
gious Education. For two summers he 
went to Lake Geneva for leadership train- 
ing courses. He had just returned from 
there where he had made special prepara- 
tion for the course he was to teach in our 
present Summer School. The Summer 
School expresses appreciation of his life 
and service and also our deepest sympathy 
with his family and his now pastorless 
Church at Lancaster.” 


The regular monthly meeting of the W. 
M. S. of Grace Chureh, Frederick, Md., 
was held at the parsonage, 507 Elm S&t., 
Tuesday evening, July 29. A large num- 
ber of the members were present, giving 
evidence of their love and esteem for Mrs. 
C. W. Walck, who has done so much for the 
upbuilding of the Kingdom at Grace Church. 
Her labors have been very generous. She 
has always helped at any place where 
there was a need, and her cheerful per- 
sonality will be greatly missed by those 
with whom she labored and loved. The 
meeting will long live in the memory of 
those present, as one marked by kind ex- 
pressions of sincere love for Mrs. Walck. 
There was much pleasure for those present 
to report to Mrs. Walck that the ladies 
had made her a life member in the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Reformed Church. 
Mrs. L. C. Waskey is the president of this 
active and growing society. The offering 
for the evening was $49.10. A white gold 
pin set with sapphires was presented to 
Mrs. Walck. 


Friedens Chureh, New Ringgold, Pa., 
Rev. Theodore J. Schneider, pastor, cele- 
brated a most impresive choral Communion 
on Aug. 10. The preparatory service jas 
held on Saturday evening, when the min- 
ister preached on the words which were 
spoken to blind Bartimaeus by the way- 
side: “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” The 
Communion was held at 8.30 o’clock on 
Sunday morning. The choir, having been 
trained by the pastor, led with him the 
purely liturgical service. Worthy of note 
is the fact that all the materials were 
taken from “The Hymnal of the Reformed 
Church,” the liturgy being the “Book of 
Worship.” The Introit was No. 661; the 
Kyrie, No. 674, first setting. The intent 
of the service was expressed in Hymn No. 
438. The first two verses of No. 682, first set- 
ting, formed the Gradual, while the Gloria 
Patri used was No. 662, sixth setting. The 
Offertory Response was the first stanza of 
Hymn No. 498. The hymn leading directly 
into the Eucharistic portion of the service 
was No. 436. The Responses were sung 
as given under No. 668, and the Seraphic 
Hymn (No. 673) brought the magnificent 
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climax before the Words of Institution. 
After the Communion and the final prayer, 
the Te Deum (No. 677) was sung respon- 
sively, line by line, between the celebrant 
and the congregation. There was no ser- 
mon at the Communion, yet the Presence 
Divine was manifest in the spiritual exal- 
tation of those who assisted in worship. 

Revs. C. A. Albright, F. W. Bald, N. C. 
Dittes, F. W. Knatz, P. T. Stoudt and M. 
Toth attended the annual picnic of the 
Detroit ministers held at Belle Isle. They 
were accompanied by their wives and chil- 
dren. A bountiful dinner was served by 
the ladies, Bro. Albright broiling the deli- 
cious steak. An afternoon of delightful 
fellowship was spent. Time was taken out 
for the consideration of some important 
matters, one pertaining to the new mission 
at Cadieux and Warren Aves. The Board 
of Home Missions at its last meeting de- 
cided to withdraw its support owing to 
the Board’s shortage of funds. After care- 
ful deliberation it was unanimously de- 
cided that this promising work must be 
continued if possible. Accordingly each 
minister offered to give the executive sec- 
retary a list of his members who are able 
to subscribe $5 or more to the cause, and 
Oct. 26 was appointed as the day on which 
a general offering will be taken in the 
Churches and schools for Reformed Church 
extension in Detroit. The newly organized 
Reformed Church Union will be asked to 
lend its support to the movement and take 
charge of the contributions. Remember- 
ing that this is a time of general financial 
depression and that each of our congrega- 
tions is struggling with a debt and other 
financial problems, this action is exceed- 
ingly heroic. It indicates how strong is 
the belief that this mission ought to be 
established, 


After 2 months without a pastor, Salem’s 
Church, Catasauqua, Pa., elected Rev. Wil- 
lard A. Kratz to that office. Mr. Kratz 
received his college training at Ursinus 
College, class of 1927, and completed his 
seminary course at the Central Theological 
Seminary, Dayton, O., in May, 1930. Dur- 
ing the vacation period of 1928, Mr. Kratz 
had charge of Faith Mission, Ogontz Ave. 
and Wooster Road, Phila., Pa. The follow- 
ing summer he was again employed by the 
Mission Board of our Church, to take 
charge of Calvary Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Rev. and Mrs. Kratz have received a very 
cordial welcome in Salem’s parish. The 
parsonage has been renovated and made 
very attractive for the new pastor and his 
bride. Dr. W. F. Curtis, of Cedar Crest 
College, had charge of the Communion 
service on July 13. The Intermediate C. 
E. Society has held two very interesting 
outdoor meetings which have been well 
attended; a campfire meeting in Deily’s 
Woods on July 27 and a Dawn service at 
the Playgrounds on Aug. 10. The Girl 
Reserves spent the week of July 26-Aug. 
2 camping at Lake Chicola. The Pioneer 
Boys are spending the week of Aug. 10- 
17 at their camp located at Caro Nel Park 
near Slatington. Salem’s Church will have 
morning service only during the month of 
August. The attendance has been very en- 
couraging, and the special music by the 
choir is much appreciated. 


Rey. Ralph J. Harrity, pastor of Grace 
Church, Altoona, Pa., sends the following 
interesting letter: “We feel like paraphras- 
ing that famous Hoosier song and saying 
‘Back home again in Pennsylvania.’ Our 
long anticipated visit to the Black Hills 
of South Dakota is now history. Taking 
the month of July we, the family, drove 
to Whitewood, S. D., Mrs. Harrity’s birth- 
place and spent a week in and about the 
Black Hills, visiting Lead, Deadwood, 
Custer State Park, the Needles Drive and 
the famous Bad Lands. We also visited 
an old friend, the Rey. Emer Erickson, a 
former leader in the Reformed Chureh in 
Sioux City, Iowa, who was licensed by 
Lincoln Classis. He is now serving a 
Congregational charge in Cottonwood, 8. 
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Provisions made for Sunday School and 
Society Picnics. Why not arrange for an 
Outing during August or September to this 
delightful spot? 


D. Coming back we preached in the Sioux 
City Church and in Grace Church, Laneas- 
ter, O., our two former pastorates. Re- 
turning to Altoona, we were greeted by a 
reception—a Welcome Home—by the mem- 
bers of our present congregation. The pul- 
pit was ably filled during our absence; two 
Sundays by Don Hicks, son of the second 
pastor of this Church, who will enter the 
Dutch Reformed Seminary at New Bruns- 
wick this fall; and one Sunday by Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach, the editor of the ‘Re- 
formed Church Messenger,’ the first pastor 
of this congregation. The other Sunday 
was taken by a local minister. The pipe 
organ is now a reality. What a fine addi- 
tion it is to the means for worship! We 
are all well pleased. But the pipe organ 
deserves special attention and it will re- 
ceive such attention and publicity later.” 


It is a conservative estimate to say that 
1,500 members and friends attended the 
services of the first reunion of the Lis- 
chey’s Charge, composed of St. Peter’s, 
Lischey’s; St. Paul’s, Stoverstown, and 
Jacob’s, New Salem congregation, Rev. J. 
N. Faust, pastor. The Church was deco- 
rated with flowers presented by the Golden 
Rule and Winning Others Classes of St. 
Peter’s 8. S., and by Mrs. John H. Rohr- 
baugh. By the use of 2 amplifiers, the 
program was heard by people living more 
than a quarter of a mile from the Church. 
The music and singing of the day was 
inspiring and uplifting. Miss Esther Mil- 
ler presided at the organ, and the follow- 
ing choirs and choruses sang: St. Peter’s, 
St. Jacob’s, St. Peter’s Lutheran, Lischey’s 
community chorus, the male chorus and 
the ladies’ chorus of Bair Union Sunday 
School, the White Rose male quartet from 
York, and Mrs. M. Leppo and Mrs. P. J. 
Hamm. Readings were given by Miss 
Anna Belle Runck and Mrs. Pauline Hin- 
man, The pastor preached the reunion ser- 
mon, being assisted in the service by Tru- 
man Christ, a student in the Theological 
Seminary, Lancaster. The messages dur- 
ing the afternoon were brought by Rev. 
A. P. Frantz, a former pastor; Rev. Henry 
R. Spangler, who was raised in the charge; 
Charles Joseph, who spoke in behalf of the 
members confirmed by the pastor; Rev. 
Stanley Baker, representing those united 
in marriage by the pastor; and Curvin C. 
Senft, who presided. The orchestra from 
Bair Union 8S. 8. played a 15-minute con- 
cert before the afternoon service. The 
evening services were preceded by a 15- 
minute concert by the orchestra of St. 
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Peter’s 8. S., under the direction of Emory 
Gobrecht. Allen Luckenbaugh, St. Peter’s 
S. S. supt., presided. Rev. E. V. Stras- 
baugh conducted the devotional services. 
Rey. Paul D. Yoder and Rev. F. 8. Geesey, 
of the Muhlenberg Lutheran Charge, 
brought messages. Howard M. Rohrbaugh, 
elder of St. Peter’s when the pastor was 
called 14 years ago, made an address. Rey. 
Harry Rohrbaugh, pastor of the Highth 
Church, Cleveland, O., a son of St. Peter’s 
congregation, extended personal greetings 
to the pastor. 


THE STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE 
SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST TO 
THE GENERAL SYNOD 


Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk 

The Synod of the Northwest was the 
fourth to complete, with 100 per cent ac- 
curacy, its summarized Classical reports 
for the year ending December 31, 1929. Its 
11 Classical stated clerks forwarded their 
reports in the following order: Edmonton, 
2-10-30; Manitoba, 2-10-30; South Dakota, 
2-20-30; Portland-Oregon, 2-21-30; Ursinus, 
2-26-30; Milwaukee, 3-8-30; Eureka, 5-8-30; 
Nebraska, 5-16-30; North Dakota,"6-23-30; 
Minnesota, 7-9-30; Sheboygan, 7-14-30. Of 
these 11 Classes, Edmonton and Manitoba 
were the first two and Minnesota the 54th 
to send their reports mathematically ac- 
curate in their Communicant Membership 
and Total of All Benevolences. 

The Communicant Membership of this 
Synod at the close of the calendar year 
1929 was 26,041, a decrease of 60, as com- 
pared with the report made to the General 
Synod in May of the same year. Five of 
the Classes: Sheboygan, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Portland-Oregon and Edmonton 
reported increases ranging from 8 in Ed- 
monton to 98 in Portland-Oregon Classis. 
The decreases range from 21 in Manitoba 
to 226 in Nebraska Classis. 

The decrease in the Communicant Mem- 

bership of this Synod due to erasure of 
names is 1,043. The number of deaths was 
only 260 or 837 less than the erasures. The 
highest number of erasures, 308, was made 
in Sheboygan Classis, the lowest number, 
1, in Edmonton Classis. The total amount 
reported for benevolence in this % of a 
calendar year, $75,068, was within $1,751 
of what was given during the full previous 
year. 
* The total summary for the Synod of the 
Northwest is as follows: Membership last 
report, 26,029; Confirmed, 842; Certificate, 
358; Renewal of Profession, 455; Dismiss- 
ed, 340; Deaths, 260; Erasure of Names, 
1,048; Present Membership, 26,041; Com- 
muned during the year, 18,919; Unconfirm- 
ed members, 11,106; Infant Baptism, 876; 
Deaths Unconfirmed, 57; Students for the 
Ministry, 28; Total Sunday School enroll- 
ment, 16,422; Amount of Apportionment, 
$63,181; Paid on these Apportionments, 
$58,411; Other Denominational Benevyol- 
ences, $11,859; Benevolences outside of 
Denominations, $4,798; Total of all Be- 
nevolences, $75,068; Congregational Pur- 
poses, $284,321; Churches, $1,616,672; Par- 
sonages, $543,931; Indebtedness on Church 
Property, $215,992. 


AN APPRECIATION OF OUR 
BIRTHDAY CLUB 


One of our most competent “Messenger” 
readers, who is only in his 84th year, and 
therefore too young to join our Birthday 
Club, has written a very appreciative 
letter to our Birthday Lady, in which he 
says: “The writer is old enough to appre- 
ciate, at least slightly, the beautiful serv- 
ice you have been rendering to the boys 
and girls of the Reformed Church, and he 
is very glad to take this opportunity to 
say so. He confesses, without any sense 
of shame, that he always reads your 
‘Birthday Greetings’ with much pleasure, 
and he feels that you have been perform- 
ing a service of very great importance, 
and hopes that you may speedily recover 
your health, and be permitted to take up 
your work with the ‘kiddies’.” 


Letters To The Editor 


Dear Brother: 


The “Messenger” of Oct. 24, 1929, car- 
ried an article “Why Subsidize Students 
for the Ministry?” which I shall try to 
answer from a layman’s viewpoint. I am 
an elder of St. Paul’s Church in Buffalo, 
N. Y., with a membership of over 700. 
Also am superintendent of the Church 
School. I am not an employer, but an 
employe, and always have been, at a small 
salary, and am now 50 years of age. I say 
to the writer of that article that the an- 
tagonistic spirit that pervades his article 
is the very thing that retards and makes 
hard the work in most Churches. We have 
ministers who are so busy maintaining 
their so-called “dignity and self-respect” 
that they are not even civil. Since when 
is it wrong to say “yes, sir” or “thank 
you” when indicated? There are 6 elders 
on our Board and I never heard any “boss- 
ing” or “high-handed orders” on any oc- 
casion. With one exception, they are 
working men, and all look to the minister 
for leadership on any matter concerning 
the Church. Of course, I cannot speak for 
all Churches, but I believe that most of 
the trouble that ministers find themselves 
in is brought on by themselves. I am in 
favor of helping students for the ministry, 
for the reason that we might enlist higher 
grade men, who would have the ability to 
demonstrate in their lives some of the 
things they so strongly urge on their regu- 
lar hearers, rather than being so greatly 
concerned about their “dignity and self- 
respect,” and squawking so loudly when 
they find themselves in trouble. 


—James B. Tyler. 


An Open Letter to the 
Editor of “Christianity Today,” 


501 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


In your June, 1930, issue of “Christian- 
ity Today” you presume to answer (for 
the rest of us) the ancient and important 
question “What Is Christianity?” As a 
matter of course your answer is not only 
impertinent but “archaic” (as Paul says 
in Hebrews 6:1 to certain Jewish Chris- 
tians just like you). 

Condescend, if you please, to allow me 
to take one sentence from your said an- 
swer, for this is a sufficient index to all 
you say and are. The sentence follows: 
“But even if all those who profess and call 
themselves Christians were really Chris- 
tians, such a method would at best give us 
an answer that expressed the minimum of 
Christianity, the very least that a man can 
hold and still honestly and intelligently 
call himself a Christian.” 

The very least that a man can “hold”’— 
this is the index to which I refer. In 
other words, “hold” everything, especially 
“the bag’; as though what a man “holds” 
makes him a Christian, without regard to 
what he “is” or “does”! It is most amaz- 
ing, indeed; and quite typical of your 
entire cult, historically Jewish and Phari- 
saical, 

My dear Mr. Editor, your correspondent 
“holds” all that you hold (except the bag), 
and then some. All these things that you 
are so concerned and noisy about he has 
held most devoutly and ardently from his 
youth up. Nevertheless he might lack the 
“one thing” essential; and this is a mat- 
ter of “being” and “doing,” not a matter 
of “holding.” He has earnestly endeavored 
not only to “hold” but to “let go.” 

Here I am (dear me!), “fallen among 
thieves,” a world condition. For what you 
“hold,” therefore, I do not care a conti- 
nental as you pass by on the other side 
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with an air of exclusive, pretentious, but 
external piety. What you “hold” never 
touches me. It is “all Greek” to me at 
best. Pass on. You do not interest me. 
I have no use for you. 

Your friend, a fundamentalist of the 
second class (who lives away back in 
Leviticus), is much nearer the Kingdom; 
for he crosses the road to where I lie 
dying and somewhat sympathetically looks 
me over, Apparently he “has a heart.” 
He “is” something, at the same time that 
he evidently “holds” something. He speaks, 
and it is in a language that has at least 
a familiar and appealing sound. 

Then comes this unorthodox, ostracized, 
half-breed Samaritan. Apart from his 
donkey (bless the donkey!), and his “oil 
and wine” ¢bless his preparedness!), I do. 
not know (and really do not care at pres- 
ent) what he “holds.” I greatly prefer 
that he should loosen up and let go! 
Neither do I know anything about what 
he “is,” except that he seems to be human, 
almost as human as Jesus was! To me in 
my predicament the glorious thing lies in 
what He “does,” for what He “does” saves 
me! 

Only my body, you say? Fiddlesticks! 
My body is the third person of this divine 
trinity called “me.” Through this alone 
can He reach all the rest of “me.” There- 
fore I believe in the redemption of the 
body. I desire that all there is of “me” 
should be saved; I do not want to go to 
heaven with any part of “me” lost! 


Now the Good Samaritan speaks never a 
word. He is not testy and irascible. He 
does not even ask me, “What is the chief 
end of man?” His present business is 
somewhat different, yet all of the selfsame 
Spirit. It is the King’s business; and the 
King’s business requires haste. At all 
events, under the circumstances, I think 
so, you may be very sure. 

Though silent, however, this rude 
Samaritan (with whom Jewish theologians 
will have “no dealings,” who does not boast 
blue stockings nor the manner of the “se- 
lect”) speaks to me in my native tongue, 
the one wherein I was born, the universal 
language of humanity. Behold, the day 
of Bentecost has come! I understand him. 
There is no “Greek” about it. Certainly 
no Hebrew! And the angels sing their 
sweetest song in this rocky, robber-infested 
road to Jericho! 

I am drawn to Him with cords that 
naught can sever. He woos and wins me 
(all there is of “me”) with loving, self- 
sacrificing, courageous service! 

But He caps the climax when He pays: 
the bill, with genuine hospitality; when He- 
loosens up, and lets go! 

God bless Him! He has opened my eyes 
to the only true creed of Christianity; for 
here is what Christianity honestly is. And 
the suffering world is “on to it’”—and to 
you! 

“Go, and do thou likewise.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry A. Bomberger.. 


827 Real Estate Trust Bldg.,. 
Philadelphia 
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A LETTER FROM LONDON 
(Continued from page 15) 


part in the life of the Church, but like 
Robert Bridges, his predecessor, he has 
always been on the side of those to whom 
the spiritual and the unseen are the su- 
preme realities. His New ‘Testament 
poems are marked by the deepest reverence 
and insight; and in “The Everlasting 
Mercy” he told the story of the conver- 
sion of Saul Kane with a tenderness and 
sympathy which have made some passages 
in that poem a most moving account of the 
surprise and the joy which come to the 
new-born soul. In some of his early lyrics 
the new Laureate told in beautiful images 
the story of the quest of the soul; no poem 
of his, except “Sea Fever,” is better known 
than “The Seekers” in which he speaks of 
those who seek the City of God. 


“Friends and loves we have none, nor 
wealth, nor blest abode 

But the hope of the City of God at the 
other end of the road.” 


Mr. Robert Bridges was a splendid de- 
fender of faith in the spiritual world; his 
successor after his own manner has be- 
longed to the same high company, who 
enter the Temple by the gate of Beauty. 


King George Honors Missionaries 

King George’s birthday honors list con- 
tains the names of seven missionaries. All 
of them are women, and one of them, Miss 
Alice Lucretia Ernst, of the Ackerman 
Hoyt Hospital at Jhansi, United Provinces, 
India, is an American. She belongs to the 
Women’s United Missionary Society of 
America, and together with four colleagues 
she received the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for 
public services. Her fellow recipients are 
Dr. Eleanor Isabel Dodson, who is in 
charge of the Church Missionary Society’s 
Zenana Hospital at Multan, Punjab (her 
brother, Dr. G. E. Dodson, of Persia, and a 
sister, Miss G. M. Dodson, of the United 
Provinces, are also C. M. S. missionaries) ; 
Miss Hilda Gould, head of the S. Stephen’s 
Community, connected with the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi; Miss Margaret M. Pat- 
erson, of the Scottish Mission Hospital at 
Sialkot; and Miss Blanche M. Tweddle, a 
Wesleyan missionary at the Women’s In- 
dustrial School at Ikkadur, Madras. Miss 
Tweddle’s work has so impressed the 
Madras Government that she was asked a 
few years ago to undertake for them a 
survey of industrial work in India. Mr. 
Gandhi recently paid her a visit and highly 
praised her work. Miss Tweddle visited 
America three or four years ago-and re- 
ceived much encouragement from many in 
New York interested in lace-making. Miss 
Gertrude Nettleship, the first Wesleyan 
missionary to settle at Tuttoor in Ceylon, 
and Miss Lena A. Chapman, of the Hill- 
wood College for the daughter of chiefs at 
Kandy, have been made members of the 
Order of the British Empire. 

A Flying Bishop 

Miss Amy Johnson, Hull Sunday School 
teacher and Britain’s premier airwoman, 
has been flying over a corner of the Diocese 
of one of our flying bishops. This is Dr. 
J. H. Feetham, Bishop of North Queens- 
land, who will be broadcasting next month 
some tales about his work as a flying 
“bush” padre. He is in England just now 
for the Lambeth Conference, and he hopes 
that his fame in Australia as a bringer 
of rain—where it is welcome—will not be 
repeated here—where it is not so welcome. 
When he first went to work in Australia 
after his curacy in Bethnal Green, he had 
to travel around with pack-horses. A slow 
business it was. Incidentally, he tells me, 
you could not tether the horses at night 
because they must be allowed to wander 
to search for the scanty grass. Often in 
the morning you would have to look for 
them miles away from the camp before 
you could start. This is all changed now, 
for he goes to outlying spots by plane 
instead, doing a former many days’ jour- 
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ney in a few hours. He cannot carry so 
much luggage as heretofore, for the air 
load is limited to 1,000 lbs. On a recent 
journey the plane carried, besides himself, 
nearly 2 ewt. of ice, surgical goods, metal 
samples and a crate of small chicks! 


A. C. M. S. Congress 


Taking advantage of the number of 
bishops from overseas who will be in Eng- 
land for the Lambeth Conference, the 
Chureh Missionary Society will hold a 
Special Congress in London from Sept, 22 
to 25 next. Its purpose is to lay before a 
large and representative group the present 
world position as regards missionary work 
and its opportunities. It will not be 
legislative or concerned with any change 
of policy. The speakers will include Bishop 
Tubbs, of Rangoon (formerly of Tinne- 
velly); Bishop Holden, of Kwangsi-Hunan; 
Bishop Kitching, of the Upper Nile; Miss 
Constance Padwick, of Egypt, and three 
bishops each nationals of their own coun- 
try: Bishop Howells, of the Niger, Bishop 
Matsui, of Tokyo, and Bishop Azariah, of 
Dornakal. Dr. Donald Fraser, formerly of 
Nyasaland and now Missions Secretary of 
the Church of Scotland, and Dr. J. H. Old- 
ham, of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, will also speak. There will be a cele- 
bration of Holy Communion in West- 
minster Abbey on September 24, after 
which Rev. W. W. Cash, general secretary 
of the C. M. S., will deal with the present 
position of the Society and its demands on 
its supporters. Last year its receipts 
amounted to £494,000. 


Quakers on India and Russia 

During their 252nd Yearly Meeting in 
London, the Society of Friends spent much 
time considering overseas problems. The 
minute they passed on India was presented 
to Mr. Wedgewood Benn, Secretary of 
State for India, by a Quaker deputation. 
This consisted of Mr. Harold J. Morland, 
clerk (that is, chairman-secretary) of the 
Yearly Meeting, who is one of the leading 
accountants in London; Dr. Joan Mary 
Fry, Mr. T. Edmund Harvey, former M. P. 
for West Leeds; Mr. Howard Diamond and 
Mr. Carl Heath, secretary of the Friends 
Service Council. The minute stated that 
the Quaker belief that God reveals Him- 
self in the hearts of all men “makes us 
advocates of freedom and inspires us to 
take the risks of freedom rather than 
maintain a system of tutelage, however 
beneficent it may have been both in pur- 
pose and result, which is now felt to be 
galling to an awakened and developed 
India. We earnestly pray that it may be 
possible for the leaders on both sides to 
take some definite step towards reconcili- 
ation and thus release all the latent forces 
of goodwill which are now failing of ex- 
pression.” This minute has also been sent 
to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and it has been 
cabled to Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, and to 
Mr. Gandhi. 

After every Yearly Meeting the Friends 
always issue a message to their members 
called “The Epistle.” In this reference is 
also made to India, to China and to Rus- 
sia. “In regard to Russia,” the “Epistle” 
runs, “we must try to understand the feel- 
ing which underlies the revolution, the 
confident belief of many of her people 
that they have found a new way of life. 
We must even try to understand that in 
striking at religion they think that they 
are fighting against unreality and supersti- 
tion, in the hope of freedom for those who 
have been bound. Let us not be blinded 
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either by our prejudices or by their mis- 
takes.” 


The Hampton Choir 


It was a wonderful scene in Westminster 
Abbey when the Choir of Negro Students 
from Hampton Institute, Virginia, gather- 
ed round Livingstone’s tomb after Even- 
song (on Sunday, May 4) to pay their 
tribute to the great friend of the African. 
There were at least 3,000 people in the 
nave who listened enthralled while they 
sang Dr. Dett’s anthem “Don’t Be Weary 
Traveler.” ee 

London has greatly appreciated the visit 
of these singers who have shown us some- 
thing of the Negro religious spirit through 
song. I was privileged to be one of the 
small company of white people who accom- 
panied them when they paid their visit to 
Downing Street to sing to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his guests. The Premier 
intently followed every note, and it was 
at his special personal request that the 
choir sang the lovely spiritual “Were You 
There When They Crucified My Lord?” 
The Queen of the Belgians attended their 
concert in Brussels, and they have been 
given a civic reception by the Municipality 
of Paris. Their European visit is having a 
real “missionary” influence in promoting 
better understanding of the colored race 
and in showing how far they have prog- 
ressed in artistic achievement. 


C. F. Andrews and the Lambeth 
Conference 


Mr. C. F. Andrews, just back from his 
year’s visit to U. S. A., has put before the 
bishops attending the Lambeth Conference 
a proposition that they should lay down 
two fundamental principles, namely (1), 
That the Church does not recognize any 
racial distinction, and that in any part of 
the world, no Christian should be barred 
from taking the Holy Communion because 
of his nationality in any Church in com- 
munion with the Anglican Church. And 
(2), that where different Churches exist 
because of local conditions and linguistic 
difficulties, at least twice a year there 
should be a joint Communion service of 
the members of these Churches to bear 
witness to the fundamental unity in the 
Body of Christ. 


Two South London Pastorates End 


“T like to be where things are happen- 
ing, and the Pacific coast of America is 
the new stage for the enactment of world 
movements,” said Dr. W. C. Poole, who 
has now left Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge Road, for San Francisco. Dr. Poole, 
who succeeded the late Dr. F. B. Meyer, 
established for himself a strong position 
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in English Church life. He became a 
recognized leader in Sunday School and 
Christian Endeavor work, and was a speak- 
er much sought for in assemblies of all 
kinds. He is an Australian by birth but 
was trained for the ministry in the United 
States, of which he has remained a citizen. 
His many friends in England will follow 
his career with gratitude and with confi- 
dence. Not far from his Church is the old 
Independent Church in Brixton, from 
which the Rev. Bernard Snell is withdraw- 
ing after a pastorate of over 39 years. Mr. 
Snell received the highest honor the Con- 
gregational Churches have to give. He 
began his ministry in Newcastle 52 years 
ago; and till his health failed quite recent- 
ly he has carried on his work with fresh- 
ness and courage, and with the spirit of 
one who was pastor of an Independent 
Church. Independent and unconventional 
to the last degree, he has never lost the 
affection of his friends, who are from 
many camps. 
John Williams V 

Missionary ships bearing the name of 
“John Williams” have sailed the Pacific 
for more than eighty years. There have 
been four of them, but the fourth is now 
on her last voyage. That is why the Lon- 
don Missionary Society has built the little 
three-masted schooner which was launched 
on May first at Grangemouth in Scotland. 
To the tune of the pipers’ band “Off to the 
Isles” the ship glided down into the water. 
The christening was done by Lady Car- 
michael, not with a bottle of champagne 
as the custom is, but with a bottle filled 
with cocoanut milk, the drink of the is- 
lands to which the ship is to go. Her 
chief journeys will be made from Fiji to 
the Gilberts, and the Gilbertese, who are 
a sea-faring people, will make up the crew. 
The ship will carry missionaries to their 
stations and food for them and their 
schools and colleges. She will also carry 
scholars and candidates for the work of 
evangelists or pastors to their places of 
training. All the ships of the line of 
“John Williams” have been paid for by 
the children of the Churches which support 
the London Missionary Society; and for 
this one the sum of £18,000 has to be 
raised if the ship is to sail on its way 
free from debt. To show the children of 
the British Isles their own ship, she will 
go round the coasts, anchoring in certain 
central places of call to which the young 
people can easily be brought. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH BIBLE 
By Abner E. J. Reeser 


The Bible is the one book that holds a 
supreme place in literature, is appropri- 
ately named “The Book,” it is the most 
wonderful book in the world. No educa- 
tion is really complete that does not have 
in it a knowledge of God and His word. 
It is studied and revered by the greatest 
scholars, and is read at the humblest fire- 
sides, the strength of the soul in life’s 
decline, the comfort of the troubled—the 
universal book adapted to all classes and 
times, the light and hope of mankind on 
his journey to eternity. 

Ruskin’s mother made him commit to 
memory many verses of Scripture, and he 
became one of the best English writers. 
Some one has said, “In this little book is 
contained all the wisdom of the world, 
“another has written the following verse 
about the Bible: 


“A glory gilds that sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun, 
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It gives a light to every age, 
It gives, but borrows none.” 


“The opening of Thy words giveth light; 
it giveth understanding.” God’s word is 
the light of life, and those who walk in 
it find that it is indeed a lamp to their 
feet and a light to their path. (Ps. 119: 
105.) A man paying a visit to an old 
lady, found her deeply interested in a book 
she was reading. He asked, “What are 
you reading, that seems to interest you so 
much?” “The Word of God,” she replied. 
“Who told you that?” inquired the man. 
“God told me Himself,” she answered. “I 
read His Word, it warms me and gives me 
light, I see Him in it, and what it says is 
light and warmth which none other but 
God can give; and so He tells me it is 
His Word, what more proof do I need?” 
To mankind, darkened and enslaved by 
ignorance and sin, the God of all the uni- 
verse gave this most wonderful and pre- 
cious of all books. A light upon hidden 
problems which had ever been the despair 
of earnest seekers after truth. 

In 1450 Gutenberg invented the art of 
printing, and the Bible was the first book 
issued from a printing press, previous 
copies were made by hand, and a slow and 
laborious process. William Tyndale, who 
was called “the true servant of God,” 
while there was a religious awakening 
spreading, he shared the belief that the 
common people, should study the Serip- 
tures for themselves. So he resolved with 
notable pains to translate them into the 
popular English language. 

He was the more moved to this, since 
the art of printing now made the produc- 
tion of books easy and cheap. He says of 
his motive: “I have here translated the 
New Testament, dear brethren, for your 
spiritual edifying, consolation and solace; 
and who is to ask why light should be 
shown to them that walk in darkness?” 
It was at Cologne in 1525, four centuries 
ago, that the printing of Tyndale’s trans- 
lation of the Bible was begun. His style 
was marked by simplicity and reverence. 
“He decided that our Bible should be 
popular rather than literary.” The har- 
mony between the Hebrew and English 
has enriched our language and thought for- 
ever. In 1535 Miles Coverdale translated 
the whole Bible from the Vulgate. (Latin 
version of the Scriptures.) This was the 
first of the whole Bible published in Eng- 
lish. It grew and multiplied. Edition 
after edition was distributed in rapid suc- 
cession until it was widely circulated. 


There’s no book like the Bible; 
It’s Author is divine: 

Its doctrines are most precious, 
For light does thru them shine. 


There’s no book like the Bible; 
Please do not it neglect, 

For those who slight its pages 
God will in wrath reject. 


There’s no book like the Bible; 
Thousands can witness bear: 

Though other books are useful, 
They can’t with this compare. 


THE QUEBEC LIQUOR SYSTEM AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION 


By Ernest H. Cherrington 
General Secretary 
World League Against Alcoholism 


The enemies of Prohibition point to the 
Quebee liquor system in Canada as being 
ideal. The best way for Americans to get 
a conception of what the Quebec liquor 
system means is to visualize the United 
States under a similar system, taking into 
account the difference in population. 

The Province of Quebec today has: 

105 government dispensaries for the sale 
of whiskies, wines and hard liquors of all 
kinds, not to be drunk on the premises; 

605 hotels at which liquors are served 
with meals; 
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620 taverns for the sale of beer by the 
glass; 

103 restaurants where wine and beer are 
served; 

1,654 beer stores; 

148 clubs at which all members can be 
supplied with liquors; 

9 steamboats and 18 dining cars where 
intoxicants are available; and 

61 other places for which permits are 
granted for the dispensing of liquors. 

This makes a total of 3,323 places where 
intoxicating liquors can be secured, in spite 
of the fact that of the total number of 
1,340 municipalities in the Province, these 
selling places are permitted in 306 but 
prohibited in 1,034. These 1,034 muni- 
cipalities, however, which are dry by popu- 
lar vote, have very little chance for any 
reasonable law enforcement, by virtue of 
the fact that the Government Commission, 
in defiance of the expressed will of the 
people, supplies orders for wines and hard 
liquors, delivered by mail to the address 
of any one in a dry municipality who has 
money to pay for the order in advance. 
Of the total 3,323 places where intoxicat- 
ing liquors are sold in the Province, only 
105 of those places are controlled and 
operated by the Government Commission. 
The others are all operated by private 
individuals, firms and companies. 

The population of the United States is 
approximately fifty-one times the popula- 
tion of the Province of Quebec. If the 
Quebee liquor system, therefore, were 
planted in the United States, it would 
mean that we would have, in the United 
States, under that system: 

5,359 government dispensaries for the 
sale of whiskies, wines and hard liquors 
of all kinds, not to be drunk on the prem- 
ises; 30,855 hotels at which liquors would 
be served with meals; 31,620 taverns for 


the sale of beer by the glass; 5,253 restau- - 


rants for the serving of beer and wine; 
84,354 beer stores; 7,548 clubs at which all 
members could be supplied with liquors; 
459 steamboats and 918 dining cars where 
intoxicants were available; 3,111 other 
places holding permits for the sale of 
beverage intoxicants. 

This would make a grand total of 169,- 
473 places for the sale of various kinds of 
intoxicating liquors throughout the United 
States, of which, in reality, only 5,355 
would be operated by the government, the 
rest being operated by private citizens. 


One who visits the Province of Quebec, 
and especially the city of Montreal, and 
who makes a real investigation of the 
situation, will have some faint conception 
of what the Quebee system in the United 
States would mean, in addition to the sales 
system outlined above, by simply multiply- 
ing by fifty-one the mail-order system in 
Quebec for the supplying of liquors to dry 
municipalities; the additional cost to the 
public of crime and charity; the lost labor 
hours; the factory and traffic accidents 
through drink; the blue Mondays; the 
political collusion; the bootlegging, cor- 
ruption, drunkenness, debauchery, com- 
mercialized vice and general degradation 
caused in the Province of Quebee by the 
sale of intoxicating beverages and by the 
sanction, promotion and encouragement of 
that sale by the government itself. 

As between the Quebee system and the 
licensed saloon system of the old days in 
the United States, the latter would be 
preferable. 


MUSSOLINI’S VIEWS ON SCIENCE 
AND REUNION 


Science today has reached a stage of 
staggering perplexity to the layman. It 
has investigated every conceivable prob- 
lem of which man is conscious and has 
collected a formidable mass of data in all 
branches of investigation. And it is con- 
tinuing and continuing. Where will it end? 

It discovers a phenomenon and then sets 
to work to find out the “why” of that 
phenomenon. 
ceeded in answering the “why.” 


And not always has it sue- yf 
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To me there are an infinite variety of 
reasons why it will not always discover 
the last finality of every phenomenon. 
There is a realm of mystery which it is 
not permitted to us to understand and 
which science never succeeds in explaining 
to us. Over this zone of mystery the hu- 
man spirit cannot pass, for there upon the 
wall is written in indelible letters the 
word “God,” and there the domain of man 
ends. 


There can be no conflict between science 
and religion, for there is a line which 
clearly marks that of the human spirit 
and that of mystery. Twenty or thirty 
years ago, the question of this conflict was 
widely discussed, but today the question 
finds no more than a confused echo in the 
minds of thinking men. 


Science has its field and the spirit has 
its domain. Perhaps it is permitted us to 
delve into the mysteries of the domain of 
the spirit, but it shall, nevertheless, al- 
ways remain to us the realm of Divine 
Providence. 


For we have not yet measured, nor clas- 
sified, nor defined, nor isolated, nor touched 
the Spirit. It is there: a power, a force, 
action; it is all. It is divine power. “God 
is a Spirit: and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
And how can we conceive it, except to 
know and to feel that it is present through 
those divinely bestowed attributes of the 
human soul, remaining completely apart 
from the material and mortal while at the 
same time mysteriously enveloping and 
controlling our whole being? 


For the day is long past when thinking 
man conceived God as a person, having 
the form of a human being. It was only 
in man’s retarded development that he 
conceived Him as but a type of superman, 
just as the Greeks and Romans conceived 
their gods in the form of man. It was this 
concept of God which caused Spinoza to 
remark, “I believe that a triangle, if it 
could speak, would say that God is emi- 
nently triangular, and a circle that the 
divine nature is eminently circular; and 


thus would everyone ascribe his own at- 
tributes to God.” 

Since Spinoza, we have made great 
strides, in that what was once debated 
in men’s minds regarding the nature of 
God—that He reigned in the form of man 
has been rejected to be replaced by the 
acceptance of all thinking men that in 
truth “God is a Spirit.” 

And the Spirit is working its wonders 
daily in illuminating our pathway and in 
opening for us new avenues of approach 
to the truth. The Spirit is present with 
men and fortifies their deeds. 

We often marvel at the superhuman ac- 
complishments of some chosen souls and 
learn to feel that truly there is about us a 
Power which, unseen and undefined, plans 
and orders the destiny of men and man- 
kind, 

The great deeds of man are more than 
human deeds; they are the work of unseen 
Power. Men do the impossible. It is their 
Divinely endowed power.—Benito Musso- 
lini, in Cosmopolitan. 
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Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


Some time ago, the Country Life depart- 
ment of our Home Mission Board held a 
“Nature Photography” contest, and one 
of our Birthday Club members won a 
prize! Nor was it an easy matter to 
win, for 32 contestants sent in 118 pic- 
tures! And I am so proud of our Lemas- 
ters, Penna., parsonage daughter, Annabel 
R. Vandevere, that I asked her to write 
and tell us all about herself. And this 
is what she wrote: “My favorite study in 
school is art first, then music, then history 
third. My favorite sport is roller-skating 
and a close second is playing ball. My 
favorite books are the ‘Honey Bunch’ 
series by Helen Louise Thorndyke, and 
“Dorothy Dorchester” by Helen B. Wil- 
liams. J am now ten years old, four feet, 
four and a half inches tall, weigh 73 
pounds. And I am in the sixth grade in 
school. I am proud to tell you I am among 
the best schelars in my school room. This 
I only whisper in your ear. [I like to run 
errands for my mother. Just now another 
girl and I have made a home-made motion 
picture outfit. I wish you could see it. 
We have lots of fun with it. Daddy and 
mother and I all wish you would pay us a 
visit some time again. . .” Annabel sent 
me a picture of her dog “Chippy” along 
with this, her prize picture. “But Chippy,” 
she says, “is such a nuisance that I don’t 
know if Daddy and Mother will let me 
keep him. But I like him very much.” 
Chippy looks like a fox terrier—a frisky 
one, and I suspect that his spots are brown! 
So here’s prize-winning “A Cool Spot” 
greetings to all my boys and girls, who, 
like Annabel in knickers, enjoy making 
picture records of happy hours spent out 
of doors. 


Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


METEORIC SHOWERS 
Text: Revelation 9:1, “And I saw a star 
from heaven fallen unto the earth.” 
While the people were praying for re- 
freshing showers of rain, the astronomers 


A Cool Spot 


told us about showers of meteors which 
would be seen on the eleventh and twelfth 
of August. 

There are a number of these meteoric 
showers during the year, and sometimes 
single meteors are seen on almost any 
night. These August meteoric displays, 
which are known as the Perseids, consti- 
tute what the astronomers call an elliptical 
ring of moving particles, some as fine as 
dust and others of considerable size, cut- 
ting through the earth’s orbit at right an- 
gles. The orbit of the Perseids swings 
around the sun and extends about three 
billion miles from the sun at the farthest 
point. 

Some of the Perseid meteors may be 
seen as early as the twenty-first of July, 
when the earth is just beginning to enter 
the stream, and as late as August fifteenth. 
Usually the best displays are seen on the 
night of the eleventh and twelfth of Aug- 
ust. The reason for this is that the earth 
in passing around the sun in its orbit at 
that time reaches the place where it passes 
through the vertical orbit of the Perseids, 
and many of these meteors striking the 
earth’s atmosphere are burned up and a 


long stream of light can be seen by the 
observer. 

If the earth had no atmosphere it would 
be pelted by the meteors, and its surface 
would look like a battlefield that had been 
bombarded by shell fire. 

The word “meteor” comes from the 
Greek, and means “something high in the 
air.” By meteors we generally mean those 
bodies which are called falling stars, shoot- 
ing stars, fire-balls, or bolides. 

Meteors are swift-moving points of light 
which flash out suddenly and dart across 
the sky along paths which are usually 
straight and often many miles in length. 
They are small solid bodies which come 
into our atmosphere from the outside, and 
the friction due to their rapid motion 
causes them to become so hot that they 
give out light and look like falling or 
shooting stars. 

These meteors vary in size, but are usu- 
ally quite small, many of them weighing 
only a few ounces. The heights at which 
they appear average about seventy-five 
miles, and their speed ranges from ten 
to forty miles a second. Most of them 
are completely burned up before they have 
gone fifty miles, about twenty-five miles 
from the earth’s surface. Only rarely, on 
an average of about six times a year, do 
any of these meteors hit the earth. If 
they do, they are known as meteorites. 

The astronomer promised us a fine dis- 
play of meteoric showers on the dates men- 
tioned above (August 11 and 12), saying 
that the display should first be visible in 
the northeastern sky, starting with a few 
shooting stars shortly after dark, and 
growing in numbers from midnight toward 
morning, reaching their height about two 
hours before sunrise. They said that be- 
tween seventy-five and two hundred 
meteors might be seen in an hour during 
the height of the display. 

No doubt hundreds of persons were up 
to see the display, and I was among the 
number. Unfortunately, although the sky 
was clear and favorable for a good view, a 
very bright moon hindered the sight of 
most of the meteors. The astronomers at 
the Harvard Observatory reported that 
they were not able to see many more than 
would be seen on an average night. I 
saw only two during the course of an hour, 


between one and two o’clock. One report 
recorded twenty-one meteors in two and a 
half hours, which was considered very 
scant. The best results are obtained on 


a clear and moonless night. 
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The most brilliant meteoric shower re- 
corded occurred on November 13, 1833, 
when almost 240,000 fell in the space of 
nine hours, and it seems that November 
is the month of the most brilliant meteoric 


displays. Every November, about the 13th, 


numbers of meteors become visible. If you 
are interested, you might keep this date 
in mind and watch for them at that time. 


There are a number of meteoric swarms 
that may be observed at different times 
during the year. The August swarm is 
called the Perseids because it has its radi- 
ant, or fixed point, in the constellation of 
Persens. The principal meteor showers, 
with the dates of their occurrence are the 
following: Quadrantids, January 2 and 3; 
Lyrids, April 20-22; Perseids, August 10- 
12; Orionids, October 18-20; lLeonids, 
November 14-16; Andromedids, November 
17-23; Geminids, December 10-12. There 
are two Aquariids: Eta, May 1-6, and 
Delta, July 28. It is well to keep this 
table for reference, and to look for some 
of these meteoric showers at the dates 
mentioned. The names of these swarms 
are taken from the names of constellations 
in which they have their radiants. 

It is now generally believed by astron- 
omers that the periodic meteors are the 
remains of comets which have been broken 
up into fragments, which are still revoly- 
ing in their orbits around the sun. It has 
been pointed out that the Perseids are 
moving in the same orbit as the bright 
comet of 1862, known as Tuttle’s comet. 
The old path of Temple’s comet of 1866 
is now shown to be almost identical with 
the present orbit of the Leonids. And the 
Andromedid meteors are all that remain 
of Biela’s lost comet, which was last seen 
in 1852. 

We are told that all of the meteors of 
a given swarm seem to have definite fam- 
ily resemblances. The Perseids, which 
were visible last week, are of a yellowish 
tint and move with medium velocity. The 
Leonids are of a blue-green tint with bril- 
liant trains, and they appear to be moving 
with great speed. The Andromedids are 
sluggish and of a reddish hue. 

Sometimes comets burst into fragments 
with a noise that may be heard for some 
distance, sounding like the noise of thun- 
der. Some meteors of very large size strike 
the earth, but, as I said before, this does 
not happen very often. 

Among the meteorites known to have 
fallen on the earth is a very large one, 
weighing thirty-six and one-half tons, 
brought on his first trip from Western 
Greenland by Commodore Peary, later the 
discoverer of the North Pole. In the 
British Museum, London, is a meteorite 
weighing three and one-half tons; and in 
Mexico is a meteoric mass six feet wide 
and five feet thick, which weighs fifty 
tons. In Hungary is found a meteor which 
fell in 1886, making a hole in the earth 
eleven feet deep, and weighing 547 pounds. 
One meteor in India was found in moist 
earth, half an hour after its fall, coated 
with ice. 

Most of the meteors are of stone. Others 
are of crystalline rock, and some are min- 
erals. Mixtures of iron and stone, of 
metallic iron, with nickel and with cobalt, 
have been found in some. Sometimes sili- 
con, magnesium, sodium, and aluminum are 
a part of the constituents. 

The reason that the most meteors are 
seen between midnight and dawn is that 
this is the time when our portion of the 
earth is turned in the direction of its path. 
At this time the earth overtakes the 
meteors as well as interferes with the flight 
of those which cut its path. At other 
times the only meteors seen are those which 
overtake the earth. 

From the time that the psalmist looked 
up at the stars and probably saw some 
meteors, from the time that St. John saw 
a star fall from heaven, down to the 
meteoric showers of our day, and those 
that are to follow, it is ever true that the 
heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork. 
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Burdock Baskets and Old- 
Time Prickly Furniture 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


In long-ago happy days, children used 
to “speak pieces’ on Friday afternoons 
in country schools, and one of their old- 
time favorites was a verse about the bur- 
dock. They knew what burdocks were 
good for. They were most useful weeds 
in the long ago before children had too 
many playthings, because, from burdock 
seeds, girls used to make baskets and 
furniture. 

One day, little Bessie Smith, all dressed 
up in her best white dress and blue silk 
sash, spoke the old favorite on the last 
day of school out in the country where 
she lived. All the mothers and aunts were 
there. Bessie walked up on the platform, 
made her bow, and “spoke her piece.” 
Here it is: 

“‘«Good for nothing, the farmer said, 

As he made a sweep at the burdock’s 

head; 

But then he thought it was best no 

doubt, 

To some day come and root it out. 

So he lowered his scythe and went his 

way 

To hoe his corn, to gather his hay; 

And the weed grew safe and strong and 

tall, 

Close by the side of the garden wall.” 


When Bessie’s mother was a little girl 
she had spoken that same piece on that 
same platform. How she laughed when 
Bessie said “garden wall,’ and bobbed her 
head in a quick bow and began walking 
off the platform! And while the mothers 
were still clapping their hands, something 
happened that they had never seen before. 

Five little girls, dressed in their best 
white dresses, with sashes of different 
colors, walked onto the platform. Hach 
little girl carefully carried a basket made 
from pretty, prickly burdock seeds. They 
made deep bows together, and repeated in 
chorus: 


“We made these 
Under the trees; 
And we don’t care what the farmer 
said 
When he made that sweep at the bur- 
dock’s head.” 


Then they bowed again, and marched 
in a procession to the teacher’s desk and 
placed their five baskets upon it, in a row. 


While the mothers and aunts were still 
clapping their hands, for every one of 
them had burdock baskets when they were 
little, something else happened. Two tiny 
A-B-C girls, dressed in their best white 
dresses and wearing pink silk sashes, walk- 
ed on the platform. Each held a wee arm- 
chair made of burdock seeds. One tiny 
girl made a bobby-bow, and said: 


“T made this chair 

For a wee, wee bear, 
From burdock’s tall 
That grew by the wall.” 


Then she made her bow. 

After the mothers and aunts and all the 
children stopped clapping their hands, the 
other little girl bowed and said: 


“‘Good for nuffin’” the farmer said, 
About our burdock’s pretty head; 
So I made this chair for him to sit in, 
But he was so big he did not fit in!” 


Then the tiny tots marched to the table, 
one behind the other, and placed their 
prickly chairs beside the fairy baskets. 

And then, after the audience stopped 
laughing and clapping their hands. Bessie 
Smith’s brother Jimmy walked to the plat- 
form and read what the teacher said was 
“Jimmy’s Composition”: 


“The burdock is a bad but good-looking 
weed that grows tall and strong. The 
roots of it are used for medicine. Horses 
like to eat the leaves when the burdock 
first comes up in the spring. The burdock 
is such a bad weed that good farmers try 
to get rid of it. 

“Tt is what is called a biennial. That 
means that it takes two years for it to 
blossom and grow seeds. Then its roots 
die. So all we have to do to get rid of 
the burdock is to keep it from going to 
seed. But if it goes to seed, you have to 
watch out, because in every one of the 
prickly burs are a lot of seeds. 

“If you will look at a burdock bur, 
you will see that every bristle in it has a 
hook on the end. The hooks are made 
on purpose to catch onto anything that 
comes along. That is why one burdock 
plant that goes to seed can seatter its 
seeds so far. All the dogs or cats or 
sheep, and all the cows that come near 
it, get burs in their coats. And then, when 
they rub the burs off, the seeds get scat- 
tered all over the farm. We get them 
in our clothes, too, and so help burdocks 
spread their seeds. I am never going to 
let burdocks go to seed on our farm.” 

Just before Jimmy made his funny bow, 
he waved his hand toward the fairy bas- 
kets and prickly chairs on the teacher’s 
desk. 

“We ought to build a big bonfire some 
time,” said he, “and burn these things 
before the seeds get scattered all over the 
country!” 

Then all in the room clapped their hands 
and nothing more was said about the bur- 
dock until school was out. ‘Then there 
was a laughing time, when mothers told 
stories about when they were little girls 
and had made burdock baskets. 


“And nobody needs to worry about 
Jimmy weeding out all the burdocks,” said 
his sister Bessie. “He wrote that composi- 
tion just for fun and to get a quarter from 
Father. That Jimmy can sit right down 
in a shady burdock patch and read about 
how they ought to be ‘ex-ter-mi-nated!’ ” 

The children went laughing all the way 
home. 

(All rights reserved) 


TOOK THE WORDS OUT OF HIS 
MOUTH 


“Did you tell her when you proposed 
that you weren’t worthy of her? That 
always makes a good impression.” 

“Well, I was going to. But she told me 
so first.”’—Denver Post. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER TO—HIDDEN WORD PUZZLE 
IN RHYME, No. 16 


JAPANESE BEETLE 


CURTAILED WORDS, No. 9 


1. Curtail twice the authority given to 
constitute a lodge or society and se- 
cure an outline map or drawing. Cur- 
tail it and you will scorch or burn it. 

2. Curtail to make clean by bleaching and 
get that which is the combination of 
all the colors. Curtail and find the 
smallest part imaginable. 

3. Curtail the property rented for a cer- 
tain period and get the contract by 
which it is conveyed. Curtail twice and 
find a meadow or pasture land. Curtail 
and get the French article. 

4. Curtail a piebald or calico pony and 
get a liquid measure. Curtail it and 
find a small pointed article used to 
fasten. Curtail it and get mixed type. 

5. Curtail twice the name of a parent and 
find an insect that annoys the house- 
wife. Curtail it and find a witty say- 
ing. Curtail and get a Western State 
(abbreviated). 
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6. Curtail equally matched and find the 
one with whom you are matched. Cur- 
tail and get a floor covering, Curtail 
and see the pet name for a parent. 

7. Curtail the name of the one who plays 
the instrument and you find the instru- 
ment played. Curtail it and you get 


an apple or pear seed. Ourtail and 
your type is tumbled together. 
A. M. §. 


Every hard effort, generously faced, 
every sacrifice cheerfully submitted to, 
every word spoken under difficulties, raises 
those who speak or act or suffer to a higher 
level, braces them with a will of a more 
generous and large and tender heart. 


H. P. Liddon. 


PASS THE ASPIRIN 
Mary had a little lamb, 
A regular go-getter, 
But it wandered into Wall Street, 
And now it needs a sweater! 
—Forbes Magazine. 


HOME EDUCATION 


“The Child’s First School is the Family.” 
—Froebel. 


ANSWER CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS 
Elsie F. Kartack 


The old-fashioned saying, “Children 
should be seen and not heard,” should 
have passed forever from our present day 
experiences for a greater understanding of 
what best promotes a child’s growth has 
displaced the meager insight of former 
days. A recent experience proved the in- 
justice of trying to hold to that worn-out 
maxim. 

We were having a delightful ride in the 
country. At my suggestion, we had turned 
from the much traveled highway to a road 
seldom used. I was enjoying the wealth 
of beauty all about me. Ten-year-old Eliz- 
abeth was bubbling over with enthusiasm 
about all the new things she was seeing 
and her questions came fast. What were 
those flowers? Could she pick some? What 
was a silo? What was it used for? Why? 
Did baby ducks come out of eggs like 
chickens? Why did the creek run only one 
way? Could cows swim? Was that why 
they went into the water? There seemed 
to be no end to her questions. Her mother 
became quite impatient and answered her 
shortly and indifferently. She was intent 
upon telling me about her new clothes, 
about a bridge luncheon that she had just 
given and about Grace Brown’s trouble 
with her husband. As continuous as the 
stream of questions from the child was 
the mother’s light chatter. I tried to an- 
swer some of the child’s questions while 
attending politely to my hostess. Finally, 
however, in exasperation, Elizabeth’s 
mother said, “You must keep still. I want 
to talk to Miss King and you disturb me.” 

For a few moments there was silence 
and then the questions and comments be- 
gan again until her mother said, “Eliza- 
beth, if you will keep still for half an 
hour I will give you fifty cents.” 

To me she said, “That will hold her, I 
think. The silly child has been trying to 
save enough to buy her father a birthday 
present and my offer will be an induce- 
ment.” 

And indeed the promise of the fifty 
cents did seem to produce the desired 
effect. Several times her face lighted up 
and she almost spoke, only to remember 
in time. Twenty-five minutes passed when 
suddenly, with her little face all aglow, 
she burst out, “Oh, Mother, what is that 
beautiful red bird?” 

The mother without turning her head in 
the direction of the bird, exclaimed, 
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“There, you have lost your fifty cents! 
You can’t keep still for even half an 
hour!” 

Elizabeth’s face fell and her eyes filled 
with tears. : 

“Oh, ’'m sorry. Now I can’t buy Dad- 
dy’s birthday present, but I did want to 
know what that bird was.” 

“That,’ I answered, “was a scarlet tan- 
ager. I have one in my garden. If Mother 
will let you come over after school tomor- 
row, perhaps we can see it and I will tell 
you about it.” 

And at that moment I decided that I 
was much in need of a little errand girl 
for several nights so that Elizabeth might 
earn the fifty cents for her father’s birth- 
day in a reasonable way. 

A child’s education depends very much 
upon his awareness of things about him, 
so his questions regarding things that he 
sees, hears, smells, tastes and feels should 
be encouraged and he should be given as 
correct and careful replies as it is possible 
to give. 


“Most mothers have not had the train- 
ing and have not the time to give consecu- 
tive direction to the intellectual develop- 
ment of their children in the pre-school 
age. The project method used in kinder- 
gartens with children, lays a good founda- 
tion for later study habits and proper 
functioning of mental processes.”—EHdward 
H. Todd, President, College of Puget 
Sound, Washington. 

Advice and leaflets regarding the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens may be obtained 
from the National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


HE TREATED THEM ROUGH 


The new treasurer wrote a letter, and 
50 per cent of those in arrears to the 
Church paid up; he wrote another letter, 
and all but one paid. Finally he wrote 
one more—and the last man sent in his 
check. Shortly after the pastor was in- 
vited to dinner at that man’s home. 

“You have a new treasurer at the Church 
now, haven’t you?” inquired the host. 

“Yes,” answered the pastor, undecided 
as to how his parishioner felt toward him. 

“He writes a nice letter,” remarked the 
host, “except that he can’t spell.” 

“Is that so?” said the minister. 

“Yes, he ought to be corrected on that,” 
said the host. “He spelled ‘skunk’ with a 
‘?, and had two ‘s’s’ in ‘lousy’.” 


—Contributed. 


MY STEWARDSHIP BUDGET 
(Second Prize, Group C) 
By Ethel Knisely, Altoona, Pa. 


Stewardship is presenting a real chal- 
lenge to the youth of our day. No chal- 
lenge has ever called for sterner heroism 
than the responsibility of having a life- 
program which embraces a plan, not only 
for the use of time, but of money as well. 
Just as there is a Christian use of time, so 
there is a Christian use of money. Herein 
lies our problem. We are obliged to live 
our lives a day at a time, consequently, 
daily victory means a victorious life. Such 
a result can be acquired only by using an 
efficient, worthy, Stewardship Budget. 

One of the vital things that I try to 
remember in my budget, is that we must 
fulfill certain obligations of a partnership 
with Christ, Yet, the essential virtues de- 
manded, often make a sincere young per- 
son pause before he agrees to enter into 
the relationship of partner and friend with 
Jesus in the great task to which He gave, 
of winning the hearts of men to His prin- 
icples, His hope, and His salvation. ‘To- 
day, young people find this Christian rela- 
tionship both difficult and costly, for they 
must give a great deal of strength, time, 
and money. When they try to follow their 
Master’s way of life, when they try to 
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convert their Partner’s teaching into ae- 
tual living, or when they apply Jesus’ atti- 


tude to modern religious, social, political 
and economic problems, they find them- 
selves unpopular. However, we are labor- 
ers together with God. This is a privilege 


and a responsibility. It is the Christian 
steward’s duty, and it leads to the fullest, 
richest living. 

“Christ has no hands but our hands do 


His work today, 

He has no feet but our feet to lead 
men in His way, 

He has no tongue, but our tongues, to 
tell men how He died, 

Christ has no help but our help to 
bring men to His side.” 


In my stewardship budget, there are five 
divisions that need to be considered be- 
fore I think my budget is well done. Name- 
ly, earning money honestly, saving it right- 
ly, spending it wisely, giving it freely, 
and accounting for it properly. I believe 
that if you are budgeting your life accord- 
ing to these principles, it is certain that 
you are doing your best toward being a 
faithful steward. It is true that others 
may not appreciate your abilities and 
labor. They may think that it is a waste 
of time. But, then let us remember that 
there is One who sees and appreciates, 
One who realizes that you are doing your 
best. In order that you may more fully 
realize the value and need of following the 
worth while principles of earning, saving, 
spending, giving and accounting, it is 
necessary to take up each subject indi- 
vidually. 

It has always been my sincere belief 
that when a person is “earning a living” 
he is making his life. It may seem queer 
to some, but day by day, our “doings” are 
forming our character, and it is character 
that counts, hence we must study about 
earning our money. Gift money may have 
the same value in the market as earned 
money, but the effect upon the character 
of the possessor is totally different. Pow- 
er to acquire, develops the sense of per- 
sonality; it opens the way to increased 
intelligence, industry, self-reliance, reli- 
ability, breadth of interest and sympathy 
with others. According as it is utilized, 
it reacts upon men. Benjamin Franklin 
said, “Virtue and trade are a child’s best 
portion. He that hath a trade has an 
office of profit and honor.” Certainly God 
expects the earning of money to develop 
and build up character, not to make a 
fortune. He cares how we acquire our 
money. The ethics involved in making 
money are very often unimportant to the 
average person. He is too interested in 
making it. You must remember that one 
has a responsibility to give the full equiv- 
alent in labor for every dollar paid to you. 
This shows that we must put religion in 
our daily work, for how could we earn 
anything without God’s help? He is always 
with us doing His part. Too often, the 
would-be steward does not realize this. 

Saving one’s money rightly is another 
opportunity for character building. Econ- 
omy, and thrift, help in obtaining a richer, 
fuller life. We realize, today, that no 
one respects a spendthrift, for he is usually 
a good example of an unsettled, weak 
character. What do we save? Webster 
said, “To save is to lay up money, little 
by little, to avoid needless waste.” An- 
other meaning is, “To rescue, as from in- 
jury or evil.” We save to make provision 
for self-improvement, needs in old age, ill- 
ness, and to be of service to others, so that 
they might enjoy peace and happiness. A 
good slogan would be, “Save to Give— 
Give to Save” or “Save for Service.” The 
youth of today need to follow a systematic 
saving plan, thereby learning to become 
“conscientious conservers,” not “heartless 
hoarders.” 

The whole tendency of the world in this 
machine age seems to be to spend con- 
tinuously. However, the Christian has a 
responsibility in spending money. Undue 
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extravagance, and luxury are not fair in 
our world where there are many in need. THE PASTOR SAYS 
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Andrew Carnegie said, “Teach a youth By John Andrew Holmes 
economy, and you have started him on the jane ae y : 
road to success.” Spending money must _ This life is only the brief gesta- 
be done proportionately, for money is a tion period in which we human em- 
trust from God, and a careful plan for in- bryos are getting ready to be really 


vesting it is an aid to faithful steward- 
ship. This question of investing money 


wisely cannot be evaded. In working out 
my budget plan, I find that the best ques- 
tions to ask before buying anything are 


these: Is the purpose for which I am spend- 
ing this money a worthy one? Is it a good 
investment? Is it helping someone? Is 
it being used for something for my own 
benefit? I have found that these ques- 
tions help me, always, when considering 
the principle of spending. 

I realize that God has a great concern 
in our giving. Just as He deserves part of 
our time, so He wants a share of our 
money. It must be the first portion, He 
does not want our leavings. He wants 
gifts to aid suffering humanity in their 
wretchedness and need. They must be 
given freely by one who responds to the 
call for sacrifice and service. 
such gifts as given to himself. God gives 
because He loves, and we need to realize 
that giving is the main part of loving. 
Then, too, giving, for the Christian, is a 
privilege, and a joy to the heart, but it is 
a duty also. “Freely ye have received, 
freely give” is our Master’s command. 
Bear in mind that it is: 


“Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


Accounting for one’s money properly! 
How many of us can say honestly that we 
are careful in this matter? Yet, how im- 
portant it is, when considering a Steward- 
ship budget. Daniel Webster is reported 
to have said that the most solemn thought 
that ever entered his mind was the thought 
of his personal accountability to God. 
What a profound truth! Let us all hold 
this idea in high esteem. 

In the above paragraphs, I have tried to 
show you that a well-balanced life, ac- 
quired only by using a Stewardship Bud- 
get, is the abundant life, the joyous life. 
We must live up to the high ideals it 
teaches, we must try to further Christ’s 
work. We are left to carry on His enter- 
prises. His work is in our hands. Let 
us, with all the enthusiasm and sincerity 
possible, face the question of our steward- 
ship individually, and live up to the high 
standards made possible by keeping a 
Stewardship Budget. 


AN EMPTY PEW 


By Arthur Hopkinson, in 
“Zions Herald” 


A pew, when 

Empty from neglect, 
Is such a tragic, 
Haunting thing. 


Its emptiness 
Peoples the Church 
With truant faces 
That seem to 
Mock and stare 
At every 
Worshiper there. 


Its silence 
Broadeasts to 

Every willing ear 
Matters that 

Should not be 
Lightly told— 

Of vows broken, 
Trysts forgotten, and 
Love run eold. 


American-Made Cars Menace Auto Indus- 
try in France (Headline) France is lucky, 
They menace the entire public over here. 

—Arkansas Gazette. 


He counts’ 


born. 


The Family Altar 


By Ellen Gross Pontius 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF AUG. 25-31 


Practical Thought: “I heard the voice of 
the Lord saying, Whom shall I send and 
who will go for us? Then said I, Here am 
I; send me.” 

Memory Hymn: 
Praise.” 

Monday—The Call of Amos 
Amos 7:10-17 


Early in Israel’s history there grew up 
an aristocracy of the reigning class. Reli- 
gion and the kingdom were knit together. 
The king and his court enjoyed the cere- 
monials of wealth, the priests and their 
forms of worship catered to the desires 
of the rulers. Religion became a mere 
form of feasts and solemn assemblies, with 
burnt offerings and peace offerings. The 
early judges like Gideon had been replaced 
by bands of prophets whose messages had 
become mere ecstatic utterances inspired 
by music and dancing. But the autumn 
festival of 760 B. C., expressing with all 
its mirth and revelry the luxury of the 
day, was rudely interrupted by an un- 
known, plain-looking man forcing his way 
through the crowd of merrymakers. Fired 
with the conviction of his divinely ap- 
pointed task, he stood up confessing him- 
self a mere herdsman and dresser of syca- 
more trees. As a true prophet he stood 
alone, denouncing the sin of the day which 
he saw with his own eyes. He was able 
to do this because he had a clear and vital 
conception of God; so real was this vision 
that it was to him the Lord in person who 
said, “Leave your flock and go and speak 
My thoughts unto My people Israel.” 

To denounce those who were “at ease 
in Zion” and notable men secure in the 
mountain of Samaria took courage. The 
accusations and denouncements of Amos 
sounded like treason against the national 
success and personal luxury. Yet this 
courage challenged, avowed itself anew. 
Told by the high priest Amaziah, who con- 
doned the sins of the Israelites to flee the 
country, Amos refused to move and even 
directed his vehement denunciation against 
Amaziah himself.. 

His call had its origin in his deep con- 
sciousness of the character and will of 
Jehovah, and voiced itself in the protest 
against the atrocities of the Israelites 
committed everywhere against their God. 

Prayer: Father, we thank Thee that 
Thou dost call each one of us to see life 
for ourselves, and to know Thee who alone 
can guide us to life eternal. As we walk 
humbly, help us to be faithful in using 
the powers with which Thou hast endowed 
us, that we may hear Thy call to let our 
life speak for Thee. Amen. 


“The God of Harvest 


Tuesday—The Punishment of Israel 
Amos 3:9-15 


An Israelite of Amos’ time gloried in his 


PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Isaiah might have put it this way: 
“They shall beat their plowshares in- 
to swords, and their pruning-hooks 
into spears, neither shall they cease 
to learn war any more, in order that 
nation may be scared too stiff to lift 
up sword against nation.” 
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kingdom. Adversaries had been overcome, 
the native tribes over-ruled and a united 
kingdom established under Saul. Palaces 
had replaced the tents of Abraham, and 
ivory houses the simple homes of Deborah 
and the judges. But the herdsman, Amos, 
saw deeper and farther than these visible 
signs of prosperity. He saw robbery and 
violence practiced by the dwellers in those 
palaces. He had heard the rumblings of 
the Assyrian invasion from the north. He 
saw the inevitable outcome of the luxuri- 
ous and immoral living of his day. God’s 
judgment thereon was sure. The punish- 
ment might come as it often does through 
an agent totally unconscious of being used 
by God. Vividly Amos pictures the deso- 
lation which this punishment will leave. 
To say that he pictured Jehovah as an 
an angry God, visiting his displeasure at 
his people’s iniquities in the form of 
judgments upon them is not enough. Amos’ 
denunciation goes back to his conscience 
which told him that a civilization built 
up on violence and robbery was doomed. 
The adjoining nation, Assyria, in its grasp- 
ing conquering march onward was the 
natural tool of God to conquer this weaker 
Hebrew civilization. Conscience and a 
knowledge of history—that is what makes 
a seer. A scientist was Amos. He looked 
at life and events. But he went further; 
he opened his heart and did not hesitate 
to acknowledge what was good and true, 
and also to denounce what was false. Our 
own consciences call tell us right and 
wrong if we give them a chance. If we 
look at happenings we can see inevitable 
outcomes of our choices. But when we 
dull our powers of perception and feeling 
then through the prophet, be he preacher 
or judge, friend or foe, the inevitable pun- 
ishment is told to us. If we have any 
grace left in us we can profit before it 
is too late. If not the punishment de- 
scends, 

Prayer: Our God, Thou hast given us 
minds and hearts and placed us in environ- 
ments where we may use these gifts. Make 
keen our eyes and ears that we may see 
and distinguish in life about us the things 
that are of Thee. Quicken our hearts that 
we may turn from evil and make us bold 
to speak by our actions of Thy life that 
is in us. We would pray in the spirit of 
Him who watched all people and tried to 
love them to their best, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Wednesday—Divine Chastisement 
Amos 4:6-11 


The worship of a people was answered 
by chastisement. Amos saw the reason, 
though the people were too hardened to 
recognize the earlier warnings. The wor- 
ship of Jehovah was mere form, a pleasing 
of themselves and not an offering pleasing 
unto Jehovah. To come before God’s altar 
with hands stained by transgressions in 
itself vitiated their free will offerings. To 
the ancient worshiper and even today, 
drought and famine and pestilence are 
interpreted as the chastening hand of God. 
Whether we believe that or not, such af- 
fliction should make us pause and in think- 
ing of the Great Cause make us question 
ourselves as to whether we are in accord 
with His purpose in the world, or whether 
by our actions we definitely oppose that 
will. Does pestilence come—should not 
that be a challenge to greater medical skill 
with hygiene and sanitation practiced by 
one and all, not only to save ourselves but 
in consideration of the welfare of our 
neighbor? ‘That was Gorgas’ interpreta- 
tion when he encountered yellow fever in 
building the Panama Canal. Do we find 
today armies of would-be workers moving 
from one city to another but unsatisfied? 
Is not this chastisement of the evils of un- 
employment a challenge to replace our wor- 
ship of the almighty dollar which speeds 
up over-production and inflated buying, 
with production regulated by the law of 
supply and demand? 


Prayer: Father, may we accept the diffi- 
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culties of our every-day existence not as 
visitations of Thy wrath but as Thy lov- 
ing challenges to return to Thee and find 
our peace in letting Thy love rule our 
lives. Amen. 


Thursday—Israel’s Elegy 
Amos 5:1-3 

Israel had a special form of poetry for 
its funeral dirge; a particular melodious 
cadence which reminded every hearer of 
the most earnest moments of his life, as 
he had stood weeping, for the last time, at 
the bier of his father, his mother, wife or 
some beloved child, and this form was 
adopted repeatedly by the prophets with 
great effect. Such a dirge does the strange 
man now intone in the sanctuary at Bethel. 
It is a dirge over Israel; he shouts it among 
the merrymakers that are crowded before 
him: 


“The virgin of Israel is fallen, 

She shall no more rise, 

She is forsaken upon her land, 

And there is none to raise her up.” 


Cornhill, 


This lament is characteristic of Amos. 
He sees the destruction of the Israelites 
because of their folly and, though God has 
tried to warn them and call them back to 
Himself, it is too late. Their doom is 
sealed. Amos told the truth as he saw 
it with courage and power. But his was 
only a partial knowledge of God. He was 
like the scientist who looks on facts, sees 
realities but goes no further. He sees the 
relentlessness of natural forces. His vision 
is pessimistic. 

Prayer: Our God, we thank Thee that 
Thou art a realist. Though we may not 
like the cry of the scientist, help us to 
appreciate his honest facing of facts. Give 
us his clearness of vision and his insight 
into the sequence of events. Keep us from 
drifting blindly; help us to fashion our 
lives according to Thy laws of cause and 
effect that we may not lament but rejoice 
in Thee. Amen. 


Friday—tThe Folly of Idolatry 
Amos 5:25-27 

Man has always loved the dramatic. An 
American, witnessing the canonization of a 
saint in St. Peters at Rome, amid all the 
splendor of pontifical robes and wonderful 
music, is touched. The glamor of New 
York’s latest gold-top skyscraper and the 
sweeping array of buildings along the 
water-line, imaging American business en- 
terprise, gives one a thrill, But when these 
become the symbols of our religion, what 
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a foolish religion it is! Cold, hard, endless 
routine, relentless in its formal exactions, 
the cause of unscrupulous competition, and 
grasping injustices! Peace offerings which 
serap out-dated battleships for more pow- 
erful cruisers fool us into crying “Peace! 
Peace!” when there is no peace. With 
mere gestures we deceive ourselves. The 
men of God can well say, “I hate and de- 
spise your solemn assemblies, your feasts 
which cater to your pride but fail to feed 
your spirits!” When justice, unbought, 
impartial and intelligent flows from our 
courts, and people in public places stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the strength of 
their personal integrity, then will our reli- 
gion be freed of false idols, and find in- 
stead God Himself enthroned. 


Prayer: 

“Holy Ghost, with light divine 

Shine upon this heart of mine; 

Chase the shades of night away, 

Turn the darkness into day. 

Holy Spirit, all divine, 

Dwell within this heart of mine, 

Cast down every idol throne; 

Reign supreme, and reign alone.” Amen, 


Andrew Reed. 


Saturday—“The Way to Woe” 
Amos 6:1-7 


Is ease and the enjoyment of leisure 
wrong? To the herdsman, Amos, accustom- 
ed to the bare necessities of life, ivory 
couches, feasting on choice meats, idling 
time away with jazz music, bubbling 
waterpots full of wine, spelled luxury for 
which some one must pay the price. It 
was not merely that the Israelites were 
enjoying life, but it was because this en- 
joyment was at the expense of others and 
their giddy round of pleasure made them 
indifferent to the “affliction of Joseph” 
that Amos denounced them. Wealth and 
a spirit of sympathy are not incompatible, 
even though it is said that it is harder for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven 
than for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle. But the attitude of the indi- 
vidual is the guide-post as to whether he 
and those associated with him are travel- 
ing the road of happiness or the way to 
woe. In a straw hat factory, new manage- 
ment replaced the paternal father Abra- 
ham who founded the business. That 
fatherly manager had built up a success- 
ful business, had comforts and culture for 
himself and his family. To him each 
worker was an individual. For their per- 
sonal troubles and afflictions he had a 
willing ear, a responsive heart and an open 
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pocketbook. When he traveled abroad, he 
brought back personal remembrances for 
his old helpers. Then came the new man- 
agement. To speed up production and to 
increase profits, labor saving machinery 


was introduced, cutting down the value of 
skill, wages were reduced and those who 
before had been happy workers, became 


discontented hands and an easy prey to 
labor agitators. Dissensions and woe re- 
placed the former cheerful happy atmos- 
phere of that factory. Success is not 
necessarily the way to woe, but when 
avarice and injustice crowd in and obscure 
the eyes and hearts to the human side of 
workers, then woe is sure to follow. 


Prayer: Our Father, all things Thou dost 
give us are bought with a price. Teach 
us to be sympathetic in appreciating the 
labors of those who have toiled that we 
may enjoy. Give us that sense of social 
responsibility that we may not rest until 
we have done our part to make happier 
their way. Amen. 


Sunday—The Way to Life 
Isaiah 55:1-7 
Amos was a prophet of woe. He preach- 
ed righteousness by denouncing the moral 
conditions of his day. Such preaching was 
necessary to rouse the people from their 
lethargy, just as we need a G. B. Shaw 
or an H. L. Mencken to eradicate our smug 
complacency. But the constructive preach- 
er must follow to give the whole truth, 
Isaiah’s message rounded out the work of 
Amos. That phase of God which Amos had 
overlooked, Isaiah revealed. Amos conclud- 
ed with the certainty of destruction. Isaiah 
offers a way to life. For every one that 
thirsteth there was hope. “Seek ye Je- 
hovah while He may be found.” Isaiah 
recognized this truth that if a man chose 
to forsake his evil path and walked the 
way of the. Lord, Jehovah is a God of 
merey who will pardon abundantly. He 
saw God not as a Judge or an Avenger, 
but as the goal toward which mankind 
continually strives. With God at the end 
of the road, and His Son our Guide along 
the way, life becomes beautified. 
Prayer: 

“Mather of eternal grace, glorify Thyself 

in me; 
Meekly beaming in my face, may the 

world Thine image see. 


Humble, holy, all resigned to Thy will: 
Thy will be done! 

Give me, Lord, the perfect mind of Thy 
well-beloved Son.” Amen. 


James Montgomery. 


CHURGH, SCHOOL 
PROBLEM SHOP 


Answers Fitted While You Wait 
By DR. W. EDWARD RAFFETY 


Professor of Religious Education, = 
University of Redlands edlands, California 


Problem: A superintendent is greatly in- 
terested in the idea of a responsible, well- 
selected group of people chosen by the 
Church as its Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, described when this shop was open 
last time. He would like to know just 
what programs such a Board could plan 
and how it would go about it. 

Answer: In answering this enquirer we 
offer practical help for the Board charged 
with building adequate religious education 
programs for a local Church. 

We bring together in the compass of 
this one answer guidance-suggestions for 
the use of a Church Board of Christian 
Education, which in turn fixes responsi- 
pility for the making of comprehensive 
and satisfactory programs for the whole 


Church School. By Church School we mean 
the whole educational task of the local 
Church. Every Church, large or small, 
should elect or appoint a group of persons 
to be known preferably as the Board of 
Christian Education. This Board will set 
up a comprehensive policy for the educa- 
tional work of the Chureh. If the Church 
fortunately is able to select for this Board 
intelligent, educationally-minded, and spir- 
itually motivated men and women, it is far 
on the way toward a faithful teaching 
ministry. In the small Church, 3 people 
may constitute the Board; in the larger 
Church, from 5 to 7; in the largest, from 
9 to 15 may be needed. The size is not the 
consequential ‘factor. It is the educational 
vision and the willingness to give time to 
this important task. It requires wisdom 
plus unselfish and constant devotion. 


The Programs Needed 


Such a board of Christion Edueation, in 
its policy for the Church School, will de- 
termine the areas in which programs are 
needed. In most schools provision will be 
made for: (1) instructional programs, (2) 
worship programs, (3) programs of evan- 
gelism, (4) recreation programs, and (5) 
service programs. 

In some Boards of Christian Education, 


there is a small engineering committee on 
each of these five major fields of the 
Church School’s educational task. Such a 
committee may or may not actually create 
programs, but it must see that the best 
are arranged, and that somebody is made 
responsible for program making, reporting 
to the Board so that all interests may be 
fully provided for with as little overlap- 
ping as possible. This is where such a 
unifying, correlating group as the Board 
functions efficiently. 


I heard a physician recently say, “It’s 
not a restricted diet that most people need, 
but a balanced diet.” The Board is re- 
sponsible to the Church, the school, the 
teachers, the pupils, and the parents of 
the pupils for giving them a balanced, a 
well-porportioned, sanely planned diet of 
Christian nurture and training. It is the 
serious, sensible business of the Board, 
knowing the religious values in certain 
procedures, to prevent cranks or hobbyists 
from stampeding the school with all of this 
and all of that, to the exclusion of other 
worth while emphasis. What you need, 
says one dietitian, is the orange juice diet, 
or the raw milk diet, or the vegetable diet, 
or the meat diet, or the what not. The 
best physicians diagnosing a_ patient’s 
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needs usually prescribe balanced rations, 
with the necessary variety of vitamin pro- 
ducing foods. 

In this brief answer to the inquiry, about 
all the writer can do is to make general 
suggestions concerning each of the five 
program fields presented. He will pack 
into succeeding paragraphs principles of 


procedure which ought to be developed 
fully, but cannot be for lack of space. In 
doing so, he assumes the risks of being 
misunderstood, but nevertheless hopes by 
this more general presentation to be help- 
ful to all who carry responsibility for 


specific programs. It is the function of 
the Board of Christian Education to keep 
in constant touch with all program makers, 
to lend every possible assistance, prevent- 
ing gaps as well as laps, and making sure 
that every kind of Church School program 
made is the best that can be offered. 
Programs of Instruction 


Without adequate instructional pro- 
grams, the Church School is not a school. 
The Board of Christian Education bends 
its best energies to this central Church 
School task, giving all possible administra- 
tive support. Even with such expert 
backing, every Board itself knows full 
well that the teacher is the key to success 
or failure in the actual teaching work of 
the School. 

The following guidance-suggestions are 
made with this fact in mind: (1) Choose 
teachers, personality-tested; (2) choose 
teachers pedagogically-minded; (3) choose 
teachers purposefully-motivated; (4) 
choose teachers possessed of their senses, 
not the least of which is common sense; 
(5) supervise teachers and teaching in the 
interest of better types of both; (6) grow 
a trained teaching staff, both active and 
prospective; (7) the school that has done 
this is on the way, is equipped with a 
group of religious educators who will co- 
operate in choosing best courses of study 
after wide selection for experimentation; 
(8) use best teaching methods for mate- 
rials chosen for each age-group of pupils; 
(9) grade pupils by groups having, as near 
as possible, the same experience and edu- 
cational abilities; (10) provide educational 
housing and equipment which make pos- 
sible best teaching outcomes. 


Programs of Worship 


The committee of the Board responsible 
for engineering the building of the Church 
School worship programs may work through 
a Director of Christian Education, a 
Church School superintendent, a director 
of worship, a departmental principal, or 
through some other person or group of 
persons to get satisfactory periods of wor- 
ship for every age group in the school. 

These guidance-suggestions will help in 
the preparation and presentation of ac- 
ceptable services of worship: (1) Set up 
worship goals for the year, or for a month, 
but have definite aims even for individual 
worship programs. (2) For almost every 
program have a central theme. (3) Choose 
elements of worship; i. e., Scripture, songs, 
prayers, stories, pictures, et¢c., appropriate 
to the theme and aim. (4) Use only such 
kinds of elements as are suited to the age 
group using the program. (5) In prepara- 
tion, time each part of the program, and 
then in presentation keep within the time 
limits. (6) Put variety into programs 
from Sunday to Sunday. (7) Keep a bal- 
ance in the elements used. (8) Exercise 
unusual care in selecting program-partici- 
pants. (9) Insist on conscientious prepara- 
tion in all who take part. (10) Coach young- 
er and immature program helpers.(11) Keep 
the entire service radiantly reverent. (12) 
From beginning to end, let sincerity be 
the test. (13) Let there be at all times 
orderly procedure, but do not so mechanize 
the program as to kill the desire for free 
expression in worship. (14) In advance, 
make sure that there are desirable wor- 
ship conditions. (15) Arrange each pro- 
gram to move toward a climax and let that 
climax be a deepening of religious expe- 
rience and the call to unselfish service. 


Evangelistic Programs 

How critically important is the Church 
Schools emphasis on evangelism. The 
Board of Christian Education needs spe- 
cial wisdom in choosing all who plan such 
programs. For their guidance we offer the 
following hints: (1) Know the fuller, bet- 
ter meaning of evangelism. On this point, 
we suggest as a help the reading of chapter 
17 of the writer’s book, “Church School 
Leadership” (Revell). (2) Secure the pas- 
tor’s leadership of all Church School evan- 
gelistic endeavor, or at least his expert 
counsel, (8) Envision Church School teach- 
ers with their evangelistic privileges and 
full-orbed duty. (4) Get the co-operation 
of the Christian parents. (5) Enlist ma- 
ture young people and adults, all of re- 
spected Christian character, in evangelis- 
tic plans. (6) Set apart at least two 
special periods of a week, or more during 
each school year, for special evangelistic 
emphasis, one in the autumn and one be- 
fore Easter. (7) All who actively partici- 
pate in programs of evangelism should be 
taught and trained in the meaning and 
methods of evangelism. Study and use a 
book like Frank L. Brown’s “Plans for 
Sunday School Evangelism.” Publishers 
of this journal will gladly offer further 
suggestions. (8) Take time quietly, intel- 
ligently, to prepare pupils for desired de- 
cisions. (9) Give opportunity for volun- 
tary public confession of decision. Do 
not drive or compel by mechanical devices 
or adult over-persuasions. (10) After 
Christ has been accepted as a personal 
Saviour and Friend, enlist each pupil in 
Church membership, and then continue his 
instruction in the meaning of it all. Let 
no school fail at this point. The carefully- 
planned follow-up is highly important. 


Programs of Recreation 


Recreation programs, wholesomely plan- 
ned and presented sanely with Christian 
purpose are essential. They are neglected 
only by the short-sighted, narrow-minded 
leaders. If cleanliness, then wholesome 
recreation is next to godliness. But we 
need not argue the point. We hope the 
following suggested principles of recrea- 
tional program-making may point the way 
to finest fellowships: (1) All programs 
should be graded to the ages served. (2) 
They should be indigenous; i. e., grow out 
of local conditions and needs. (3) They 
should follow well-known sociological im- 
plications as to congenial groups, ete. (4) 


Every program should be physiologically 
sound; i. e., not do violence to the physical 
state or condition of the pupils. (5) Pro- 
grams should be psychologically true, mak- 
ing direct appeal to the mental abilities of 
all. (6) Programs should be compre- 
hensively planned. (7) They should be 
varied from time to time. (8) They should 
be seasonable and reasonable as to ex- 
pected outcomes. (9) They should be cor- 
related and kept in line with a balanced’ 
educational program for the entire school. 
(10) They should be purposive, tempo- 
rary fun, relaxation, constructively edu- 
cational and always—first, last, and all the 
time—spiritually-motivated, for recreation 
programs should make the Church School 
attractive and should always honor Jesus. 
Christ. 


Programs of Service 


Best instruction, best worship services, 
best evangelism, best recreation programs, 
all lead to service outcomes, or they are 
not worth the fig of energy, time, and 
money involved. All best programs are 
not self-centered, and are not planned 
merely to build body, mind, and soul for 
cultural ends, but are definitely set up to 
enrich lives by the divine urge of unselfish 
service. These few hints, it is hoped, will 
help program builders: (1) Objectify serv- 
ice outcomes in all Church School pro- 
grams, and expect definite service to re- 
sult. (2) Emphasize the service motive im 
all officers, teachers, and pupils. (3) Build 
service programs that satisfy the imme- 
diate needs of class, Church, and commu- 
nity. (4) Offer service programs which 
have in them a national and world chal- 
lenge. (5) In all service suggestions and 
programs, ever keep in mind the life and 
example of Him who came not to be min- 
istered unto but to minister. 


A Useful and a Happy Church School 


The above guidance-hints for program 
makers if conscientiously and consistently 
followed will mean much to any Chureh 
School, large or small. Well made and 
well presented programs work wonders in 
any school and in the Church of which it 
isa part. Such sensible, planned procedure 
also will enrich the entire community, and 
give Jesus Christ a better chance to work 
His gracious will in the lives of all. What 
a great privilege a Church Board of Chris- 
tian Education has! Try it out in your 
congregation. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Eleventh Sunday after Trinity 
August 31, 1930 


Amos 


(A Herdsman Called of God 
to be a Prophet) 
Amos 1:1; 7:10-15; 2:11, 12; 3:7, 8 

Golden Text: I heard the voice of the 
Lord, saying, Whom shall I send; and who 
will go for us? Then I said, Here am J; 
send me. Isaiah 6:8. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Malady. 2. 
3. Remedy. 

Our lesson takes us into the Kingdom of 
Israel, in the eighth century B. C. During 
the long reign of Jeroboam II the north- 
ern nation had reached the height of its 
prosperity, but it had also sunk into the 
depth of iniquity. The tide of material 
and political success had flooded the land 
with corruption. Religion was a hollow 
mockery of empty forms. Personal and 
social morality was at low ebb. 


Mockery. 


Into this corrupt land came Amos the 
prophet, denouncing sin and proclaiming 
doom. And with him there arises a new 
type of prophecy in Israel. He is the first 
of a long line of marvelous men whose 
messages will never grow old because they 
embody a profound insight into the char- 
acter and will of God. The earlier pro- 
phets, men like Elijah, were the staunch 
champions of Jehovah, who walked with 
Him and worked for Him. They were men 
of heroie action,.rather than of profound 
thought. But with Amos the prophets be- 
came great preachers. Instead of perform- 
ing marvelous deeds, they proclaim eternal 
truths. 

The home of Amos was in Tekoa, a little 
village overlooking the Dead Sea. In this 
barren region he had tended his sheep and 
gathered sycamore figs, the food of the 
poor. His life was rugged and full of 
hardships. No books taught him, and no 
schools trained him. But from this un- 
propitious environment emerged one of the 
wisest and strongest men of history—a_ 
philosopher who had mastered some of the | 
greatest truths of the universe, a preacher © 
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whose prose-poems still stir us, a writer 
who began a new era in the world’s liter- 
ature. 

Whence do such men come? Where is 
the fountain of their wisdom, and the 
source of their fearless courage? There is 
in every great man an element of mystery. 
Tekoa no more explains Amos than Naz- 
areth accounts for Jesus. He was a child 
of his own age, deeply rooted in the soil 
of history. He knew what was going on 
in Hebrew lands, north and south. Both 
Israel and Judah were unsound morally, 
an easy prey for their strong enemies. And 
he knew the military menace of Assyria 
whose ambition was to conquer and crush 
all the small Mediterranean kingdoms. But 
adding up all these known factors does not 
give us Amos the prophet. Something else 
is required to explain the man, his message 
and his ministry. And that something is 
God, 

Amos knew God. He had communed 
with Him until his soul was on fire with 
God’s own passion for justice and right- 
eousness. It was the Spirit of God who 
gave to this lowly peasant a great mes- 
sage, and who kindled in his soul the cour- 
age that took him from his flocks and fields 
to the royal sanctuary at Bethel, as a 


stern critic. of national corruption and 
social iniquity. 
And what was this message? We are so 


familiar with it that we may miss its won- 
der and glory. Since it first fell from the 
lips of Amos, in fiery words, it has become 
a permanent feature in the religion of 
mankind. Other prophets have repeated 
and augmented it. It has been heard 
throughout the world. But it was a new 
truth when Amos proclaimed that Jehovah 
is a righteous God who demands social 
justice of men; that neither the profession 
of dogmas nor the performance of cere- 
monies can save an unrighteous nation 
from destruction. That stern message 
opened a new chapter in the history of 
religion. 

And that old message remains ever new. 
No nation has ever fully learned it. None 
has ever translated it into life. It still 
remains the ery and call of God’s prophets 
into a world full of social unrighteousness. 

I. Malady. One day Amos came to 
Bethel and went into the royal sanctuary. 
The mere appearance of this poor peasant 
startled the fashionable congregation wor- 
shiping in its magnificent temple, but even 
more shocking were the words he addressed 
to priests and people. Never had they 
heard such a sermon. It amused some; 
and others, it angered. But all agreed 
that no preacher had any business to talk 
like that in a sermon. Business and poli- 
ties, they held, should not be taken into 
the pulpit. Let the preacher stick to his 
own last, which is religion. 

But that is precisely what Amos did in 
his sermons. He proclaimed the true reli- 
gion, And his proclamation began with a 
diagnosis of the malady of the people. 
They were sick unto death spiritually and 
morally, and there was none in Israel to 
warn them. But such faithful preaching 
is never popular. Ministers who covet 
popular acclaim must prophesy smooth 
things. But true ambassadors of Jesus 
Christ will call men to repentance. 


Nor did Amos deal with glittering gen- 
eralities in his denunciations. He did not 
preach about Adam’s sin, or the sinfulness 
of mankind. He was specific. He called 
evil things by their name, and he spared 
none. Men and women, high and low, were 
guilty of flagrant transgressions. That, 
again, was a most imprudent procedure. 
People may listen to a minister who 
preaches about Original Sin and Total 
Depravity, but he must not become too 
personal or too particular. “They hate him 
that reproveth in the gate, and they abhor 
him that speaketh uprightly.” Men will 
readily agree that we are all sinners in 
general, but they are less ready to learn 
in what particulars their individual and 
social lives violate the principles of Jesus 
Christ. 
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Yet that is our supreme need. And we 
may well ponder the sins Amos denounced, 
and ask whether they have been stamped 
out. Greed, lust, oppression, and bribery 
ran riot in Israel. The love of money was 
the root of many evils. Its slimy and 
crooked trail ran through the entire social 
order. Amos saw it in homes and in shops, 
in law-courts and in polities. Gold was the 
real god of Israel. Its worship debauched 
the rich and exploited the poor. The pro- 
phet knew that no social order can stand 
secure on such rotten foundations. And 
he said so in plain words, as true today as 
when he spake them. “The virgin of 
Israel” fell to rise no more. Sin destroyed 
her utterly. ; 

We still think of America as a virgin 
land, contrasted with older lands that are 
worn and weary. And we are blessed 
above many. We have more vigor than 
they, greater riches, nobler opportunities, 
and, therefore, more solemn responsibili- 
ties. But we, too, shall fail and fall, un- 
less we become great and strong in the 
fear of God and in the love of righteous- 
ness, 

li. Mockery. Amazial was the chief 
priest of Bethel; the king’s chaplain, as 
it were. This prosperous ecclesiastic was 
scandalized by the rude and bold preach- 
ing of this foreign peasant. He rushed to 
the king, complaining of the red radical 
who was preaching subversive doctrines. 
“The land is not able to bear all his 
words,” he cried. And then the alarmed 
priest plead with the stern prophet. He 
told him that he was violating all the 
sacred customs and traditions of his pros- 
perous parish. “Go back to your Judean 
hills and farms,” he said to Amos, “to your 
own people.” That, in his opinion, was the 
proper place for such uncouth preachments, 
and not the king’s chapel (Amos 7:10-13). 


And this outraged priest was perfectly 
sincere in his vigorous protest. Religion 
was flourishing in his parish. King and 
people supported the temple lavishly. Its 
services were crowded. Its sacrifices were 
numerous. Its ceremonies were gorgeous. 
What more could Jehovah ask? What else 
could His favorites do to please Him? 

Thus, their religion was a mere mockery 
and travesty, and they were utterly blind 
to that fact. They thought that the God 
of their fathers would protect them against 
every enemy and provide for all their 
needs, so long as they scrupulously observ- 
ed the rites and ceremonies of their reli- 
gion. 

That, to Amos, was the darkest blot on 
the picture. Their very religion was their 
greatest illusion. It aroused his firecest 
indignation. In impassioned sermons he 
poured out his contempt and God’s utter 
hatred, of such mock-piety. “TI hate, I de- 
spise your feasts, and I will take no de- 
light in your solemn assemblies.” And we 
know that Jesus expressed similar convic- 
tions in His unsparing denunciation of the 
religion of the Pharisees. The greatest 
menace of religion is not doctrinal heresy 
within the Church or atheism without. It 
is, rather, the substitution of an empty 
formalism of creed or culture for a life of 
righteousness. 


III. Remedy. That stern herdsman of 
Tekoa understood Israel’s fatal malady, 
but he also knew the remedy. “Doom” 
was not his last word. He called the de- 
generate nation to repentance, and prom- 
ised them the pardon and favor of God. 


What, then, was it that God demanded 
of Israel? “Seek good, and not evil, that 
ye may live; and so Jehovah, the God of 
hosts, will be with you, as we say. Hate 
the evil, love the good, and establish jus- 
tice in the gate: it may be that Jehovah, 
the God of hosts, will be gracious unto the 
remnant of Joseph.” 

Thus, in magnificent simplicity, Amos 
declared the will of God for all mankind, 
and the sure reward of keeping it. Final- 
ly, in a wonderful climax, he exclaims, 
“Let justice roll down as waters, and right- 
eousness as a mighty stream.” That noble 
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saying stands as one of the deathless sum- 
maries of true religion, pure and undefiled. 
When we learn to transcribe it from the 
Bible into our hearts and lives, the King- 
dom of God will have come, when His will 
is done on earth as it is in heaven. And 
until that time we need faithful preachers 
like Amos. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Aug. 31: Why Are Industrial Missions 
Worth While? I Cor. 9:19-23 

There are four definite types of mission 
work: the Evangelistic, the Educational, 
the Medical and the Industrial. The Evan- 
gelistic consists mainly in preaching the 
gospel, in the building up of Churches, in 
the distribution of tracts and various 
kinds of religious literature. It is usually 
the first form of mission work in which 
the missionaries engage. Through this type 
of missionary effort the gospel has been 
brought to thousands in non-Christian 
lands and many persons have been led to 
accept the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
Educational consists principally in the 
establishing of schools and colleges in 
which hundreds and thousands of young 
people receive not merely an elementary 
and classical education but also the funda- 
mental principles of a religious life. 
Through this type a native ministry is 
being prepared who in course of time can 
take up and carry forward the work begun 
by the missionaries. This is laying deep: 
and broad and lasting foundations which 
assure the future of Christianity in non- 
Christian lands. The Medical consists in 
a ministry of healing for the body. In 
countries where there are but few phy- 
sicians and where medical science still ex- 
ists in its crudest forms, this type of work 
has been of incalculable blessing to thou- 
sands. It takes the form of hospitals and 
dispensaries and enlists the services of 
large staffs of doctors and nurses who are 
not merely healers of the body but also 
of the souls of men. The fourth type is the 
Industrial. This consists in setting up a 
variety of activities which are intended to 
improve the temporal and material condi- 
tions of the people. The Medical Mis- 
sionary reaches folks through the body, 
the Educational through the intellect, but 
the Industrial through the daily processes 
of life. It teaches people how to farm, 
how to produce crops, how to improve their 
environment, and how to bring the spirit 
of Jesus Christ to bear upon every-day 
life. 

In one aspect this seems to be a very 
unnecessary form of mission work but it 
is really very important. Religion is in- 
tended for all of life. It is something 
which is not to be confined to the sanctu- 
ary, but must reach out and affect all of 
life. If a person is not a Christian at 
work, he is not truly a Christian at wor- 
ship. Moreover, if we can teach people 
how to practice the religion of Christ in 
all their work, we have accomplished a 
very great task. Christianity must express 
itself in playing and ploughing as well as 
in praying. It must manifest itself in the 
building of houses, in the manufacturing 
of goods, in the tilling of the soil, in the 
raising of sheep as well as in the singing 
of psalms and in the reciting of the ten 
commandments. Anything that will raise 
the standard of living is abundantly worth 
while. If we can teach non-Christian peo- 
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ple how to live more comfortably, more 
-ording to the laws of sanitation, more 


with a real purpose in life, we shall have 
accomplished a lasting good and rendered 
Industrial mis- 


a real Christian service. 
sions are but another way by which people 
are being won for Christ. 

We are making a great mistake when we 
seek to divorcee religion from the daily 
duties of life. Jesus Himself was a car- 
penter, Paul was a tent maker and it was 
a part of the religion of every normal Jew- 


ish boy to learn a trade and thus early 
reach the stage of self help. In lands where 
much poverty prevails, where folks do not 
know how to work productively, it is a 
great boon to have missionaries teach peo- 
ple trades and oceupations so that they 
ean earn a comfortable living. It is worth 
while to teach girls how to cook, how to 
keep house, how to sew, how to do a thou- 
sand things which make for the improve- 
ment of home life and minister to the com- 
fort and well being of society. Perhaps 
we do not always appreciate the vital rela- 
tion which good cooking, clean clothes, 
sanitary surroundings sustain to true reli- 
gion. It is much easier to be good, to be 
a Christian amid favorable conditions of 
life than when one has to live amid filth 
and squalor and be obliged to eat unwhole- 
some food. To be properly clothed and 
fed and housed, has moral value. 

Thus Industrial missions are laying deep 
foundations in the physical life of peo- 
ple. It lifts the whole of life upon a 
higher level and makes it easier for the 
missionary to do his work for the soul. 

The inspirational and social value of an 
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Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz, Editor 
311 Market Street, Bangor, Pa. 


For many Church women in the East, 
Miss Joan Mirza, of Baghdad and College- 
ville, has linked in sympathy and under- 
standing the United States and the re- 
fugees of the Near East. For us a pogrom 
or organized massacre had a remoteness— 
a far-awayness. Accounts were so con- 
densed or censored by the daily press that 
the horrors of the pogrom had not gripped 
us until Miss Mirza, a survivor, helped us 
to see through her eyes. Last June Miss 
Mirza was graduated from Ursinus Col- 
lege. With the idea of studying medicine 
and returning to Mesopotamia as a doctor, 
Miss Mirza majored and took honors in 
the sciences. Family circumstances have 
made necessary postponement of her medi- 
eal training. When this became known, 
she was invited to become teacher of the 
sciences in the Collegeville High School 
where she had done her practice work. 
Her many friends will be happy that the 
local school board was free from the oft- 
met barrier of race prejudice. 


A Reformed girl whose career has held 
interest is Miss Emma Sweigert, of Phila- 
delphia, member of Calvary Reformed 
Church, Dr. F. H. Fisher, pastor. Miss 
Sweigert is a missionary under the Presby- 
terian Board and until recently was lo- 


eated at Woodstock College, Mussorree 
Providence, Northern India. From the 


beginning of her residence in India, her 
health was impaired because of climatic 
conditions. About a year ago Miss Swei- 
gert had to return to America. Both her 
mission board and she realized that she 
could never return to India. Because of 
this she has accepted a teaching position 
under the Presbyterian Home Mission 
Board to teach at the James Allison School, 
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industrial education has been thus express- 
ed: “In all men, education is conditioned 
not alone on an enlightened head and a 
changed heart, but very largely on a 
routine of industrious habits, which is to 
character what the foundation is to the 
pyramid. Morality and industry usually 
go together.” 

Four years ago Dr. Allen R. Barth- 
olomew, the secretary of our Board of 
Foreign Missions, reported to the General 
Synod in these words: “A great missionary 
statesman prophesied that in ten years the 
bulk of missionary work will be centered 
in agriculture. If this prophecy will come 
true then our China Mission acted wisely 
in providing courses in agriculture in both 
of our literary institutions at Yochow City 
and Shenchow. To interpret the Christian 
message in terms of agricultural welfare 
deserves careful attention. Dr. Butterfield 
of Amherst College after a recent visit to 
China gave it as his conviction that the 
leaders of Missions must work out a pro- 
gram that will go from soil to soul. It 
is in the village that the 300,000,000 farm- 
ers of China pass their lives. To this com- 
munity and its problems we must address 
ourselves. It will take a long time, but in 
its solution lies the path to the peace and 
prosperity of the nation. Our Department 
of Agriculture at Washington looks upon 
the agricultural missionary as its repre- 
sentative and is willing to help in every 
possible way. The vast problem of famine 
prevention can only be solved through 
agriculture. We regard it as an impor- 
tant department in the strengthening of 
the native Church in China.” 


Santa Fe, New Mexico. Miss Sweigert 
leaves for Santa Fe, August 27. 


We recently heard how one woman’s 
copy of “A Lantern in Her Hand” was 
read by 40 persons and still is going. Last 
fall Mrs. John Lentz, of Collegeville, se- 
lected the book for the Community Read- 
ing Circle of which she is a member. Soon 
it became noised among the members that 
“A Lantern in Her Hand” was “very in- 
teresting” and members were eager to read 
it. At present the copy is being circulated 
among members of the G. M. G. 


With exception of the Collegeville Mis- 
sionary Conference week, when Miss Esther 
Bauer, office secretary of the W. M. S. G. 
S., was the custodian of the Book Room, 
she has taken full responsibility of the 
business of the Philadelphia W. M. S. office 
in the absence of Miss Kerschner and Miss 
Hinkle. This past week-end the routine 
and the monotony were broken by a house 
party in the Pocono Mountains. 


A fine gesture of friendliness came to 
our attention recently. Some time ago a 
Negro family moved into Collegeville. Two 
girls attended the publie school. At a 
meeting of the G. M. G. of Trinity Church, 
the girls decided to invite the girls to join 
the guild. During the year, in mission 
study and social affairs there have been no 
embarrassing situations for either of the 
groups, 


According to custom, Milwaukee and 
Sheboygan Classical Societies hold their 
Missionary Educational Institute during 
the Mission House Conference. This year 
the Institute was held August 13. We 
have no details except that Miss Ruth 
Heinmiller presented the literature. In 
the interest of Mission Bands and Guilds, 
Miss Heinmiller will do field work in 
Northwest Synod during the last two 
weeks of August. 


Believing that the School of Missions for 
Leaders will relieve the anxiety of the 
W. M.S. on the matter of leadership, we 
publish with satisfaction the impressions 
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of Mrs. Herbert B. Wagner, president of 
the W. M. S., St. John’s Church, Allen- 
town, Pa. “The School of Missions for 
the Eastern Synod, Theological Seminary, 
Lancaster, Pa., Aug. 2-9, was an experi- 
ment, differing in purpose from the general 
missionary conference. Thirty-two dele- 
gates, representing 9 Classes attended the 
school. Although the weather was in- 
tensely hot, the keenest attention was 
manifest throughout the various Classes 
and services. The faculty consisted of 
Dr. A. V. Casselman, ‘Missionary Mate- 
rials and Methods’; Dr. John B. Noss, 
‘The Christian Message and Program’; 
Mrs. Josephine X. Sheeder, ‘Training for 
World Friendship’; Mrs. E. Roy Corman, 
‘Methods .for Primary and Junior 
Groups.’ Class work occupied the morn- 
ing: the afternoon was given to study and 
recreation. The 6.30 P. M. Vesper serv- 
ices on the seminary campus promoted the 
spirit of intimacy and informality. Can’t 
you see how beautiful it all was—a group 
of people gathered there in the open spaces, 
the singing of birds and the humming of 
insects—watching the sunset through the 
lovely old trees, singing our wonderful 
hymns, listening to the inspiring addresses 
of Dr. Casselman, Dr. Noss, Dr. Frantz 
and Dr. Herman! For the morning wor- 
ship, the faculty divided the delegates into 
five groups. Each group led morning wor- 
ship one morning. Dr. Casselman’s fine 
collection of pictures on India and the 
Carribean Islands illustrated the mission 
study for the year. The visit to the Mis- 
sionary Home was a delightful experience. 
By Oct. 1 the Home will be occupied. We 
looked at everything, enjoyed each min- 
utest detail, each one feeling a personal 
interest because we had had a part in its 
building; each one visualizing the joy the 
Home would be to the missionaries who 
would oceupy it. The week reached its 
climax at the end in the Holy Communion 
and Consecration service—a thought-pro- 
voking week for the coming year!” 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of 
Eastern Synod will convene in Trinity 
Church, Allentown, Sept. 30, Oct. 1-2. Mrs. 
Albert A. Munsch, 332 North 16th Street, 
Allentown, Pa., chairman of the Registra- 
tion Committee, desires all persons who 
wish to be provided with entertainment 
to communicate with her at the earliest 
possible moment. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 2) 


the father fell upon the shoulders of his 
son, Mr. Benjamin Stucki, who had been 
licensed by Sheboygan Classis ever since 
he was superintendent of the Indian School 
at Neillsville, Wis. Now we ask the Clas- 
sis to ordain and install him as missionary 
pastor among the Indians. Mr. John 
Stacy, one of the early converts who pos- 
sesses the full confidence of his race, was 
called to become the evangelist among the 
Winebagoes. Our school at Neillsville 
completed another year of successful work. 
To give you a conception of what is being 
accomplished there, let me quote from 
Supt. Benj. Stucki’s report: “In our work 
with the children we had much to be 
happy about, especially in regard to the 
change in the attitude of some of the 
pupils who before had never attended a 
mission school and who for a long time 
gave us much cause to worry. Shortly 
before the close of school all those of the 
upper room were given an opportunity to 


write upon what this school had meant to 


them and what suggestions they might 
have for improving it. Some of these 
papers were very illuminating, in that they 
gave indications of the changes we had 
noted in the writers in many ways before. 
All of these papers make interesting read- 
ing but I will take the liberty of introdue- 
ing only a few here. One girl writes: 
“What I Think About this School? I did 
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not in the least bit think how nice this 
school would be when we first came to- 
gether here last fall. I always felt lone- 
some and wished to go back home. I do 
not wish to say anything to make this 
school better, because it could not be any 
better, I wish I had seen this school sooner 
than I did. I have learned quite a bit 
while I’ve been here and wish that I 
could attend this school longer than V’m 
going to. The employes of this school 
have done all they could for me and were 
always willing to do anything for me and 
I hope to say that I appreciate that very 
much. I don’t believe that I could ever 
do enough for them that showed their best 
of service to me. I sure enjoy Mr. Ben’s 
talks and I know that I could never hear 
so much about our Jesus Christ again un- 
less I come back to this school again.” 
Another girl writes: “I am so glad I came 
to this school here. I have learned so 
many more things than I expected I would 
learn when I first came last fall. And now 
when the end of the school year draws 
near I often wished it would be longer. 
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Last fall I used to say I was going back 
to Tomah Indian School but now as I see 
how nice this school is I have entirely 
changed my mind. For a true fact even 
my mother and father like this school very 
much. J am so sorry now when I think 
of the time I used to be real noisy in 
devotions. And I have noticed myself 
that I don’t even go to sleep during Mr. 
Ben’s preaching like I used to. But now 
that I am interested in hearing about 
Jesus Christ I think I could keep awake 
and listen with my eyes wide open for two 
hours. I know that my attitude towards 
things have changed and I hope I will be 
better next year. I have known the em- 
ployes for a whole year and I am so glad 
to say that I like every one of them. They 
are so glad to help everyone that is help- 
less or in need of friends any time. I am 
glad to say that I have certainly appre- 
ciated all the kindness they have done me. 
I honestly meant what I said or wrote 
above.” 
Edward A. Kielsmeier, Secty. 
Cleveland, O. 
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The population of Continental United 
States, on the basis of official preliminary 
census figures, is 122,728,837. The coun- 
try had the largest numerical increase in 
its history in the last ten years—17,018,253. 
California had the highest rate of growth 
of any State, but was exceeded by New 
York in numerical increase. 

Major General Douglas MacArthur, com- 
manding the forces in the Philippines, has 
been named Chief of Staff of the Army 
with the rank of General by President 
Hoover. General MacArthur will have but 
two superiors, the President and the Sec- 
retary of War. He succeeds General 
Charles P. Summerall. 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover broke a bottle of 
water across the prow of an 8,700-ton pas- 
senger and cargo ship at the yards of the 
New York Shipbuilding Company at Cam- 
den, N. J. The new vessel was named 
“Excalibur” and will ply between New 
York and ports of the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas. 

According to press dispatches 2,000 Chi- 
nese were executed while Communists were 
in possession of Changsha, capital of Hu- 
nan Province. In addition 4,000 Chinese 
were missing, either executed or kid- 
napped. 

Isabella M. Alden, who gained fame as 
Pansy, the pet name she signed over her 
first story when she was 8 years old, died 
at Palo Alto, Cal., Aug. 5. Mrs. Alden 
was 89 years old and had written more 
than 120 books. Her last work, soon to 
be published, was an autobiographical vol- 
ume, “Memories of Yesterday.” 

For the first time since January, 1922, 
the number of Britains registered unem- 
ployed has exceeded the 2,000,000 mark, 
setting the highest total recorded since 
June, 1921. 

Captain Frank M. Hawks flew Aug. 6 
from New York to Los Angeles in 14 hours 
and 50 minutes, cutting 3 hours, 52 minutes 
and 11 seconds from the east-west record. 

President Hoover and four agencies of 
the Federal Government took action Aug. 
7 to bring such relief to the drought- 
blighted areas throughout the country as 
is found necessary after a detailed check 
of the situation. 

Senator Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio, suc- 
eeeded Claudius H. Huston as permanent 
chairman of the National Committee of the 
Republican Party. The latter resigned. 

The number of strikers in the northern 
industrial districts of France number 135,- 
000. Situation in the metal industries has 


improved, but more workers quit in tex- 
tile factories. 

Former United States Senator James D. 
Phelan, of California, died at his estate 
near San Jose, Aug. 7, at the age of 69. 

Unemployment in Australia has reached 
180,000. In addition it is estimated that 
half the people who have reached the age 
of 60—another 180,000—are living on goy- 
ernment charity at a cost of $57,000,000, 
while the bill for war pensioners is mount- 
ing to $5,000,000 a year. 

A memorial was unveiled at Burry Post, 
Wales, Aug. 8, to commemorate the feat 
of Miss Earhart, Wilmer Stultz and Louis 
Gordon, who landed at that place June 18, 
1928, after flying from Newfoundland. 

A French archaeological expedition has 
found what is supposed to be the oldest 
dictionary in the world. The tablets with 
the unknown script go back to 1400 B. C. 

While parts of the United States are 
blistered from heat and drought Europe 
has received more than its share of rainfall 
and pleasantly cool weather. Belgium has 
been deluged and considerable damage has 
been done to crops by the excessive rain- 
fall. Appeals have been made to the gov- 
ernment to free farmers from all taxes and 
to grant subsidies to those who have suf- 
fered most. 

President Hoover Aug. 8 by letter con- 
gratulated representatives of the anthra- 
cite miners’ unions and the coal operators, 
who, at a meeting resembling a public cele- 
bration, had formally signed their new 
wage agreement. 

The number of jobless in Europe total 
5,949,287, a record; Germany has 2,757,000, 
leading all countries. 

The first concrete step for relief of the 
drought-stricken areas of the country was 
taken by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Aug. 9, when it wiped out all 
barriers in the way of immediate rate 
reductions by railroads for the transporta- 
tion of food supplies to afflicted parts of 
the country or the removal of livestock 
from them. 

President Hoover celebrated his 56th 
birthday anniversary Aug. 10 in his Vir- 
ginia mountain lodge. There was a sim- 
ple observance of the occasion by friends 
at the Rapidan Camp dinner. 

Colonel Lindbergh was decorated by 
President Hoover Aug. 15 with the special 
gold medal authorized by Congress to com- 
memorate the achievements of the aviator 
in advancing the science of flying. 

The closing sessions of the eighth World 
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Religious Book Club 


August Selection 


JESUS AND 
THE AMERICAN MIND 
Price, $2.00 
Hatrorp E. LuccocK 


Professor of Homiletics, Yale 
University Divinity School 


In these incisive and forthright 
addresses Professor Luccock 
comments upon “some traits 
which by the largest obtainable 
estimate and testimony are char- 
acteristic of the American peo- 
ple to an extensive degree.” And 
he goes on to inquire as to how 
the forces and qualities that are 
playing on the mind and form- 
ing the character of America “‘re- 
late themselves to the Christian 
purpose and social ideal.” The 
intention back of the inquiry is 
to throw some light on _ the 
“dimensions and nature of the 
Christian task in America to- 
day.” Doctor Luccock was born 
in Pittsburgh; graduated from 
Northwestern University in 1906, 
and from Union Theological 
Seminary in 1909. He was for 
three years a member of the 
faculty of Drew Theological 
Seminary, and for the four years 
before becoming professor in the 
Divinity School of Yale Univer- 
sity he was Contributing Editor 
of The Christian Advocate. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN THE U. S. 


1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Christian Endeavor Congress was marked 
by services in nearly all the Berlin 
Churches Aug. 10. Delegates from 42 na- 
tions attended the Congress. Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, of New York, president of the 
World Christian Endeavor Union, said the 
organization is active in 112 lands: 80,167 
societies are reported; 15,000 delegates 
were present in Berlin. 

The all-Union Society of Militant Athe- 
ists of Russia Aug. 10 decided to estab- 
lish a central anti-religious university in 
Moscow with facilities for 400 students. 
More than 250 anti-religious circles in Mos- 
cow at present are engaged in instructing 
workers on atheistic subjects. 

In response to the President’s economy 
program the Navy Department’s stock- 
replenishment system has been revised so 
as to affect an immediate saving of be- 
tween $4,000,000 and $5,000,000, the de- 
partment has announced. 

According to a recent announcement, 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s own story 
of his Antarctic adventure will be pub- 
lished on Oct. 31. It will be called “Little 
America.” 

Motor vehicle accidents have been re- 
sponsible for the loss of approximately 
16,500 lives the first seven months of this 
year according to reports of State officials. 
This has brought the daily death rate for 
the first seven months up from 72 last year 
to 77 this year. 

The Floridians will invest $400,000 in 
newspapers, radio and window displays for 
the coming crop of approximately 10,000,- 
000 boxes of citrus fruit. 

The Pacific Travel Association, recently 
formed with Captain Robert Dollar, Dollar 
Steamship Lines, as president, will invest. 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 


by the three (English) Hastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 


It provides a course 
a faculty of eight 
It also offers a 


the Synods. 
years. It has 
and Instructors. 


elected by 
of three 
Professors 


post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 


For catalogue or information address the 
President, 
REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A college whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 


HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., Pres. 


Persons intending to enter Ursinus 
College in September, 1930, should 
make application at once. Attend- 
ance limited to capacity—300 men, 
200 women. 


Address FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, JR. 
Assistant to the President, 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania. 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., 8. T. D. 


Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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$1,500,000 in advertising during the next 
three years. 

British troops have been rushed to 
Mofussil districts of Sind, India, to deal 
with serious lawlessness arising out of 
communal tension, or trouble between 
Hindus and Moslems. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


How Shall I Learn to Teach Religion? by 
Blanche Carrier. Harper & Bros. 216 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

Those who are acquainted with Miss 
Carrier’s previous contributions to the 
literature of religious education will not 
be disappointed in looking for another 
good volume under the above title. They 
will find, however, that this is more than 
another good volume, comparable to the 
study courses offered in her previous 
books. She has given us here a summary 
of most of the things that need to be said 
on the subject of religious education at 
this time, and she has said them in a 
most concise and intelligible form. Al- 
together it is one of the finest interpre- 
tations of the present religious education 
movement for the consumption of those 
who are untaught or sceptical about it, 
and at the same time a compendium of 
valuable suggestions as to next steps in 
organization and method for those who are 
in the thick of it. 

The author states the aims of religious 
education against a single statement of 
the facts of psychology and proceeds to 
interpret in concrete terms the experience- 
centered type of teaching, following this 
with specific treatment of pulpil-activities, 
discussion, worship and memory work, and 
concluding with a discussion of changes 
in organization required for a more effec- 
tive use of the newer methods. 


Teachers, preachers, parents and all reli- 
gious education libraries need Miss Car- 
rier’s book. A. N.S. 


Om Tele UAgkaya 


THE REV. EMERSON DEWITT EWING 


The Rev. Emerson DeWitt Ewing, son 
of Rev. Charles FE. and Emma Ewing, was 
born at Tiffin, Ohio, on Dee. 5, 1893, and 
died in Mt. Carmel Hospital, Columbus, 
Ohio, Aug. 7, from injuries received in an 
automobile accident that occurred at Wash- 
ington C. H., Ohio, Aug. 4. He was bap- 
tized in the First Church, Alexandria, OF 
by Rev. Rhuben Keller and confirmed by 
his father, in the Reformed Church at 
Barberton, Ohio. In 1915, Rev. Mr. Ewing 
graduated from Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
and from Central Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio, in 1918. He was ordained 
into the ministry of the Reformed Church 
on June 2, 1918. On June 25, 1918, he was 
united in marriage to Miss Florence Che- 
not, Tiffin. To this unit were born two 
children, Meredith Lois, aged 11, and Rob- 
ert Charles, aged 4. 

Following his ordination Rey. Ewing ac- 
cepted a call from the Farmersville, Ohio, 
Charge, at which place he served for 3 
years and 8 months. He then became pas- 
tor of the Reformed Church in Delaware, 
Ohio, where he remained almost 8 years. 
In November, 1929, he and his family 
moved to Lancaster, O., to assume the 
duties pertaining to the pastorate of the 
Reformed Church there, at which place he 
was serving at the time of his tragic death. 
At one time Rev. Mr. Ewing served as 
president of Central Ohio Classis. He 
represented that classis at the meeting of 
General Synod in Philadelphia. He was 
deeply interested in the work of religious 
education and prepared himself especially 
for that phase of religious service. Dur- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Edueation and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N.C. 


Ten new buildings. Thirty teachers. 
Four hundred students. A.B. course and 
courses in Business Administration, 
Music, and Home Economics. Unusually 
good equipment. Work fully accredited. 
Very attractive program of athletics and 
physical education. Charges very mod- 
erate. Nine hours’ ride from Washington. 


Write for Catalog and View Booklet 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science ; 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 

During the College year 1928-29 Heidelberg had 
seventeen debates with other colleges and won 
fourteen of them; one hundred and eight debates 


in twenty-two years—seventy-nine victories and 
twenty-nine defeats. 
For free .catalogue write to 
CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


ing four or five years while in Delaware 
he pursued courses of religious education 
in Ohio Wesleyan University in addition 
to his pastoral duties. For a half dozen 
or more years he was a member of the 
Board of Religious Education of the Dela- 
ware Public Schools. Both last summer 
and this summer he attended the Leader- 
ship Training School of the International 
Council at Lake Geneva, Wis. 

At the time of the fatal accident Rev. 
Mr. Ewing, together with two young lady 
parishioners, was enroute to Dayton, Ohio, 
where he was to have offered a course in 
religious education in the summer school 
of religious education at Central Theolog- 
ical Seminary. ate 
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Dr. H. J. Christman, president of Cen- 
tral Seminary, delivered the sermon at the 
funeral services in the Grace Church, Lan- 
caster, on Saturday afternoon, Aug. 9. The 
services were in charge of Rey. E. Bruce 
Jacobs, Columbus. Rev. Samuel Snepp, 
Dayton, offered prayer. Rev. M. V. Stump, 
Lancaster, M. E. pastor, read the Seripture 
lesson. Rev. Chester B. Alspach, Newark, 
O., gave a few words of appreciation and 
an account of the deceased brother’s life. 
Rev. E. E. Burkhardt, Thornville, 0., pro- 
nounced the benediction. Rev. B. S. Paist, 
Lancaster Presbyterian minister, conduct- 
ed brief devotional services at the house 
prior to the departure for the Church. 
The Lancaster Kiwanis male quartet fur- 


nished the music. Interment was made 
at Tiffin, O. 
Rev. Mr. Ewing leaves to mourn his 


death, his mother, his wife and two chil- 
dren, many other relatives, and a host of 
friends. His father preceded him in death 
14 years ago. Rev. Mr. Jacobs was with 
Mrs. Ewing and family during the short 
illness and death of the husband and 
father. C. B. A. 


MR. J. F. JACOBY 


Grace Church, Altoona, Pa., lost a loyal 
worker and faithful member when Mr. 
J. F. Jacoby was called from this earthly 
seene of action, March 28. Mr. Jacoby 
was a charter member of this congregation 
and served the congregation in an official 
way a number of years. A son of Eden 
B. and Louisa MeNoldy Jacoby, he was 
born in Pennsburg, Pa., coming to Altoona 
in early childhood. He was twice married, 
first to Miss Ada England and, after her 
death, to Miss Eliza Jane Heffner, who 
survives with the following children: 
Frank, of Plant City, Fla.; Mrs. R. M. 
Stathers, of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. J. E. 
Stoudnour, of Altoona. 

The body lay in state prior to funeral 
services in Grace Church where for more 
than 30 years he labored. Two elders, who 
had been associated with Elder Jacoby, 
formed the guard of honor, Elder Frank 
Feathers and Elder J. E. Stewart. Serv- 
ices at the Church were in charge of Rev. 
R. J. Harrity with all the ministers of the 
Reformed Churches in Altoona assisting. 
Interment was made in beautiful Alto Rest 
Park. 1 as, Eh 


MRS. ELEANORA J. KOPP 


Fourscore and six years is a very gra- 
cious span of time for a good life in the 
earth. Such was the good and happy life 
of Mother Kopp. She never saved her- 
self either in the home or in the Church. 
Her spirit was the cheeriest, one that bade 
her be ready for even the least service 
she could give. She was one of a large 
family of Reformed people, John and 
Saville Krantz, of Manchester, Md. There 
were 7 girls and 4 boys. She was the 
second last of this group. The surviving 
member of these brothers and sisters is 
Mrs. Fannie Roberts at the hearty and 
happy age of fourscore years. The family 
originally were members of the Reformed 
part of the Union Church at Manchester, 
Md. Some members of the Krantz family 
located in Kearneysville, W. Va., while the 
larger number moved to Baltimore and 
became the life and spirit of Third Church. 

Mother Kopp was born Oct. 30, 1843. 
She was married to Mr. Theodore Joshua 
Kopp by the Rev. Mr. Hoffmeier, Sr., who 
was then pastor of the Reformed Church 
of Manchester. Soon after marriage she 
and her husband located in Baltimore, from 
whence he continued his trade as commis- 
sion merchant for the farmers of Carroll 
and adjoining counties in the Lexington 
Street Market, Baltimore. Mr. Kopp died 
Jan. 4, 1904. One child, Miss Fannie, the 
only child of the issue, survives the depar- 
ture of both father and mother. Miss Kopp 
followed the teaching profession in Balti- 
more for all the required number, of years 
to make her life now a worthy pensionist 
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PARAMOUNT RALLY BOOK, No. 2 


A 1930 collection of Rally Day recitations, exercises, dialogues, drills, playlets / 


and songs. 
class and department. 
all Rally Day worries. 


A gathering of new and pleasing features. 
Not one dry or tiresome number. 
It makes success certain. 


Something for every age, 
This book will dispel 
Price, 25c. 


TWO NEW SERVICES FOR RALLY DAY 


THE CHALLENGE CALL 


A complete Rally Day Service with a spe- 
cial exercise ‘‘The Visitor.” Edited by Dr. 
Adam Geibel, Roy E. Nolte, J. J. Thomas 
and Mattie B, Shannon. Price, 8¢ per copy, 
80c per dozen, $3.25 per fifty and $6.00 per 
hundred, 


LIFE BUILDERS (Lor.) 


Program consists of new songs, recita- 


tions and exercises bearing on the theme 
of the program. Price, 10c per copy, $1.08 


per dozen, $3.25 per fifty, $6.00 per hundred. 


PAGEANTRY 


THE HAND OF GOD. 


A Biblical drama on the book of “Ruth,” by Verna Whinery. 
In all literature few stories are more appealing than the story of Ruth. 


The author of 


this drama has retained the true Biblical background and its portrayal in this form will 


add to rather than detract from the story. 


There are twelve main characters. This 


drama should prove ideal for rendition at the Sunday evening service or as a week night 


performance, at which time an entrance fee could be charged. 


presentation rights; 
purchased, 


25e per copy with presentation rights if 12 


Price, 35e per copy without 
or more copies are 


THE CHURCH AND HER CHILDREN 
By Ada Rose Demarest 


In this work for Children’s Day or Rally Day or Promotion Day, The Guardian 
Spirit of Childhood and Youth inquires of The Church as to how the children and young 


people of the Church are being trained and cared for. 


In reply the Church exhibits the 


work done by the various departments of her activity in that field, in a manner both 


interesting and beautiful. 
prepared. Eleven speaking characters. 
sets of 9 or more. 


OUT OF THE BIBLE 

By Lyman R. Bayard. Religious Educa- 
tion and Imagination call the Bible Chil- 
dren out of a great Bible on the platform. 

A pageant especially charming, beautiful 
and instructive. 

The children will love to impersonate the 
Bible boys and girls, wear the Oriental rai- 
ment, tell the Bible Stories in Bible words, 
and come ‘Out of the Bible.”” Hear David 
with his harp, and Miriam singing to the 
baby! 

Price, 35c per copy. Eight or more copies, 
30c per copy. 


PANTOMIMES ~ 
Christian Armor Series 

1. Onward, Christian Soldiers. 
tomimists. 

2. Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus. 
to six pantomimists. 

3. Faith of Our Fathers, Living Still and 
Eph. 6:14-20. Four pantomimists. 

4. My Church, My Church, My Dear Old 
Church. Mel.: “O Mother Dear, Jerusalem.” 
Four pantomimists. 

Author is indebted to the Sainted Dr. 
James I. Good, Church historian, for the 
text of this latter, grand hymn. 


Price, 15c each; $1.50 per dozen. 


Six pan- 


Four 


Familiar music except one simple and tuneful song. Easily 
Price, 15e per copy, 9 copies $1.25. 
Additional copies, 15¢ each. 


Sold only in 


MARCHING WITH THE HEROES 


The stirring hymn, a favorite among 
young people, by William George Tarrant, 
arranged for enacted presentation by Ly- 
man R. Bayard. 

Through the aid of Imagination, a group 
of Juniors who have been studying the 
heroes in Hebrews II, see face-to-face their 
heroes from both Biblical and later times, 
and learn how to keep step with them in 
more ways than one. Taking part in this 
unusual hymn arrangement will be a most 
valuable character-building experience for 
your Juniors. Price, 25e per copy; 15 or 
more copies, 20c per copy. 


STANDARD PROMOTION DAY 
PROGRAMS WITH MUSIC, No. 2 


By Mrs. C. C. Rich, E. W. Thornton and 
Mrs. Phoebe Curtiss. In this booklet there 
are three Promotion Day programs. In 
the first the Beginners, Primary and Junior 
promotion classes combine in the same 
general promotion program, each class hay- 
ing its own exercises. There is a finger- 
play for the Beginners that is worth the 
price of the book. The exercises are brief. 
Scattered through these programs are good 
songs with music. These programs inspire 
and instruct. They dignify Bible School 
work. Price, 35c. 
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from the school board. She followed a 
long line of teachers in her family, among 
them being her grandfather, Joshua Kopp, 
a member of the Union Church at Man- 
chester, Md. 

Mother Kopp died July 10, 1930, and was 
buried Saturday, July 12, in Loudon Park 
Cemetery, Baltimore, by the side of her 
husband. Her pastor, Rev. J. R. Bergey, 
officiating and using at the services in the 
home the familiar words often on the lips 
of Mother Kopp—“God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.” 
And so vivid were these words in her 
character and conduct that it was a bene- 
diction to use them as the basis and in- 
spiration of comfort and hope. She lived 
both for her home and for her Church. 
Her heart saddened when in her last days 
she spoke of her inability to come to 
Chureh. Nor was her devotion to the 
Church mere Christianity. A reality most 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


simple and sure approved her one of the 
most faithful supporters of her pastor and 
of her Church, and had she lived she would 
have been one of the earnest supporters of 
Third Church in her new location and 
community. Her life goes on. She is not 
dead. Her spirit becomes reborn in many 
friends who knew her and who counted her 
influence impressive. And may the Lord 
of Life comfort all her sisters in the faith 
with courage, loyalty, and life such as she 
poured forth. Her departure was one of 
peace with the consciousness of God’s care 
for her loving daughter and friends. And 
may God sustain and comfort them and 
His Church. J. R. B. 


MICHAEL GARDNER COCKLIN 


Michael Gardner Cocklin, of Lock 
Haven, Pa., passed to his eternal reward 
on July 12, 1930. He was born in Bowans- 
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ville, Cumberland Co., Pa., on Nov. 24, 
1863, the son of Andrew J. Cocklin and 
wife Caroline (mee) Gardner. In youth 


he attended Millersville State Normal 
School, but transferred to Central State 
Normal, Lock Haven, Pa., from which in- 
stitution he graduated in 1884. 

His life’s work was divided between 
teaching and business. He taught in the 
private school,’ Fawn Grove Academy, 
York Co., Pa., and a summer school. Later 


he taught in the Mt. Carmel High School 


and was principal of the Jersey Shore 
High School. He began his’ business 


eareer in Mechanicsburg, Pa., dealing in 
books, stationery and wall paper, and then 
located in Lock Haven, Pa., in 1889, carry- 
ing on the same business, but adding musi- 
eal instruments to his stock. At Harris- 
burg, Pa., he conducted a musical instru- 
ment business. In later years at Harris- 
burg he sold life insurance. Wherever he 
was located he was always interested in 
Church work. At Harrisburg he was ac- 
tive in Salem Church, then later in the 
Second Reformed Church, where he taught 
a Bible class. He gave much of his time 
also in assisting the pastor of the Pen- 
brook Mission, leading the choir, teaching 
a Bible class and conducting prayer meet- 
ing. At St. Luke’s Church, Lock Haven, 
Pa., where he spent the last three years 
of his life, he taught the large men’s Bible 
class and his work was greatly appreciated. 

Fifty men of the class attended the 
funeral services conducted by his pastor, 
Rev. William E. Harr, assisted by Rev. 
Lewis Nichols, of the Episcopal Church. 
He is survived by his widow, Ive M. (nee 
Peoples), two sisters, Mrs. Laura M. 
Sayers, Lancaster, and Mrs. E. W. Yohn, 
Harrisburg, Pa. A child died in infancy, 
Rey. Alfred N. Sayres, Lansdale, Pa., is a 
nephew. He was married in 1885 by Rev. 
W. R. H. Deatrick, a personal friend. 


W. EE. H. 


FRANCIS A. DRUMHELLER 


Calvary Church, Phila., Pa., suffered the 
loss of a beloved member and valued offi- 
cer in the death of Deacon Francis A. 
Drumheller, who passed away suddenly on 
July 18, 1930, at the age of 71 years. Mr. 
Drumheller was born and reared in Au- 
burn, Pa. In his early years he was con- 
firmed in Zion Reformed Church by the 
late Rey. Henry Leise, and in later years 
was ordained a deacon in his mother 
Church, where he served with credit and 
honor until he removed with his family 
to Philadelphia in 1905, when he trans- 
ferred his membership to Calvary Church 
where he remained a faithful member un- 
til the time of his death. Funeral services 
were conducted in Calvary Church by Rev. 
F. H. Fisher, and interment was made in 
the family lot in Hillside Cemetery. He 
is survived by his widow, one brother and 
nine children. 


In early manhood he married Miss Mary 
S. Scholl, daughter of William Scholl and 
granddaughter of Rev. Philip Moyer, pio- 
neer missionary in Schuylkill County. He 
was intensely devoted to his wife and fam- 
ily; his home life was an example of Chris- 
tian love and duty, and he richly deserves 
the praise of having reared a large family 
and reared them well. Through the influ- 
ence of himself and his pastor one of his 
sons, Rev. Leon G. Drumheller, entered the 
ministry. 

Mr. Drumheller’s life work was spent in 
the service of the Reading Railroad Com- 
pany, starting as a brakeman and later 
promoted to conductor, which position he 
filled with credit until his retirement in 
1929. Immediately upon relief from his 
arduous duties he consented to become a 
deacon in Calvary Church and was a loyal 
and efficient officer until his demise. He 
was vitally interested in all the activities 
of the Church and a loyal and consistent 
supporter of all its benevolences. He pos- 
sessed a most amiable disposition and a 
keen sense of fidelity in purpose and char- 


NEW BOOKS 


Nature and Religion 
By CHARLES H. TyNpDALL, PH.D. 


Author of “Electricity and Its Sim- 
ilitudes,’ “Through Science to 
God,” ete. 


The aim of the author is to enable his 
readers to know more of the mysteries of 
the universe, their place in it, their rela- 
tion to it and how to utilize its forces to 
minister to their bodies, train their minds 
and to develop their moral and religious 
faculties. The method followed by the au- 
thor has been to select some more or less 
familiar objects—the heavens above us, the 
sea, the storms, the lichen, the snow, atoms, 
soil and sand, tree-life, and so forth—to 
dwell briefly on the scientific facts well 
known concerning them, to direct attention 
to some altogether unusual facts and dis- 
coveries concerning them and to consider 
the whole in its relation to the spiritual 
concerns of mankind. 

$2.00 


Through Nature to 
Nature’s God 


By FrANK S. ARNOLD, D.D. 


An altogether admirable series of studies 
in Which the author examines various as- 
pects of natural phenomena, and presents 
as the fruit of his analyses certain analo- 
gies to the world of spiritual entity and 
experience. Dr. Arnold never invades the 
sanctities of the prayerful and unquestion- 
ing spirit. On the contrary, he furnishes 
it with additional grounds for the faith 
by, and on which, it stands. <A _ note- 
worthy contribution to helpful, and needful 
evangelism, which enables’ men and women, 
of a certain complexion of faith, to find 
their way through nature to nature’s God. 


$1.50 


The Great Unities 


By JoHN MAcsBEaTH, M.A. 


A cheery, optimistic study of the present 
and future of Christian life and activity in 
which the author discusses with commend- 
able discrimination and fine feeling, the 
great links which, in spite of seeming dif- 
terences and discrepancies, bind the Church 
militant together in common cause and ob- 
jective. Mr. Macbeath possesses the envi- 
able gift of an orderly mind, and the ca- 
pacities for clear thinking and graceful 
expression. These he employs to fine pur- 
pose in this study, through the pages of 
which the cheery lamp of Christian unani- 
mity is seen steadily to burn. $ 

1.25 


The Bible and the Ages 
By Bisuop Horace M. Du Bose, D.D. 


A noteworthy book, marked by strength, 
adequate scholarship and rare assurance. 
In seeking grounds for a sound, conserva- 
tive position regarding the Scriptures, 
Bishop Du Bose has had recourse to the 
repositories of testimony. Within the lines 
of a continuous plan, his volume develops 
the voices of history and of fact in support 
of the Bible, through the various ages of 
the world, and crowns the whole fine study 
with an unswerving allegiance to the 
Christology of the New Testament, declar- 
ing with unfaltering voice, for what is by 
far the most important article of the Chris- 
tian faith—the Godhead of our Lord. 


$2.50 


Marriage and Romance 


By J. PATERSON-SMyTH, D.D. 


Author of “A Boys and Girls Life of 
Christ,” “A People’s Life of Christ,” 
“The Gospel of the Hereafter,’ etc. 
With Other Studies 


Clear, forcible, logical addresses by an 
acknowledged master of the qualities nec- 
essary for their production, and a recog- 
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acter; progressive in spirit and affable in 
manner he enjoyed the respect and esteem 
of all his fellow workers. He lived and 


nized churchman of eminence and accom- 
plishment, Dr. Paterson-Smyth applies 
himself to an examination and analysis of 
themes and problems which relate (as all 
important themes do relate) to the con- 
cerns of daily life. Among them are the 
general subject title; The School of God; 
The Romance of Marriage; The Call of the 
Blood; The Boy World; Judging God by 
the Best in Ourselves; The Rock of Ages, 


etc; etc. 
$1.50 


Woman 


By COMMANDER EVANGELINE Booru, 
of the Salvation Army 


A notable survey, by one of the foremost 
women of her generation, of woman's new 
and widely-enlarged area of usefulness in 
this present-day world. Commander Booth 
writes of its varied problems. Of course 
she is on the side of freedom, since she 
conceives and believes in her Master as the 
great Liberator of the race. But she is 
convinced that no freedom can be won by 
selfishness, no moral progress made, nor 
any initiation into spiritual realities ren- 
dered possible, save only through the gate- 
way of self-sacrifice and service. 


(Comrade Series) 60c 


Quiet Talks on the Bible Story 
By S. D. Gorpon 


Author of “Five Laws That Govern 
Prayer,’ “Quiet Talks Series,’ etc. 


With this new volume, Mr. Gordon makes 
a long-awaited and eagerly anticipated ad- 
dition to his “Quiet Talks.’ It exhibits 
throughout those fine qualities of clarity 
and valuable suggestion which have char- 
acterized his previous work and endeared 
him to millions of readers throughout the 
world. The study, as presented, falls into 
two main divisions: (1) The Story of How 
the Bible Started and Grew; (2) The Story 
the Bible Tells. These divisions are, in 
turn, divided into clearly-defined sectional 
studies, each of which treats of some spe- 
cial aspect of the Word of God and its 
influence on, and indispensability to, the 
spiritual welfare of mankind, 
$1.25 


A People’s Life of Christ 


By J. PATERSON-SMYTH 


A popular edition of Paterson-Smyth’s 
great work which critics have pronounced 
“The Life of Christ for our own day and 
generation.” Bishop Charles Fiske, D.D., 
says: “Tell the old, old story in a modern 
way with the skill and interest of present 
day biography. Ought to be as popular in 
our day as Farrar’s was in his.” 


With Colored Jacket, $1.00 


The Gold Under the-Grass 


By Basi W. MILLER 


In this book that appeals to the heroie 
element that lies within everyone, the au- 
thor draws his inspirational chapters from 
the lives’ of inventive geniuses, the heroes 
of the Church, the writers of immortal mu- 
sic, constructive incidents from military 
leaders, from political giants, and from 
men and women who have left an indelible 
impression upon us through literature— 
prose and poetry. Through chapters bris- 
tling with the ideal, he gives a measuring 
rod for lives that would be real, construe- 
tive, and of worth while purpose. For the 
past two years the author has been pastor 
of the Church of The Nazarene, Pittsburgh, 
while completing studies leading to a Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Pittsburgh. His 
work as teacher, preacher, and director of 
boys’ work fit him admirably to do the 
work he has done in this book. 

$1.00 


died serenely in that faith which the poet 
has so sublimely expressed for us in “Cros: 
ing the Bar.” 


